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DOMINIC BARBERI AND NEWMAN’S CONVERSION 


_ 7s name of Father Dominic Barberi is surprisingly little known 

among English Catholics except in connexion with Newman’s sub- 
mission to the Catholic Church in October 1845. He had founded a number 
of Passionist houses in England within the brief eight years of his work in 
England, and he was directly responsible not only for what became the 
Anglo-Hibernian province but for introducing the Passionists wherever 
the English language is spoken. But every student of Newman knows 
that it was this humble Italian priest who became the instrument of 
Newman’s submission after the years of intense intellectual and spiritual 
struggle that preceded it. And it is most appropriate that the petition to 
| Rome for the beatification of Father Dominic should be pressed forward 
| specially during these coming months, when Catholics in many countries 
| are preparing to celebrate the centenary of Newman’s conversion. 

It must, however, have seemed curious to many people that this personal 
connexion with Newman’s conversion should have thus become one of 
the grounds on which Father Dominic’s “cause” is being urged in Rome. 
Most priests, I imagine, would consider it a privilege rather than any sign 
of special merit in themselves to have been instrumental in receiving con- 
verts of outstanding distinction or holiness. And in the case of Newman 
it certainly could not be suggested that a long friendship, or even special 
personal acquaintance, was the reason why he asked Father Dominic rather 
than any other priest to receive his submission. Yet it is literally true that 
Father Dominic’s personal example, and such slender contacts as he had 
established with the Oxford men during the Tractarian movement, were 
a direct and most potent cause in overcoming Newman’s difficulties regard- 
ing the Catholic Church; so much so that Newman’s submission to him, 
when he could not bring himself to approach any other Catholic priest at 
that time, can definitely be put forward as strong evidence of Father 
Dominic’s outstanding personal sanctity. 

The story of Newman’s submission to Father Dominic has so many 
subtle features that it cannot even be simply stated. They had never even 
corresponded with each other directly. They were never neighbours. 
It would be only a slight exaggeration to say that they had never seen or 
spoken to each other before. Father Dominic did actually spend a few 
hours in visiting Littlemore in the summer of the previous year, when he 
had been conducting a mission outside Oxford. Writing to his General 
in Rome in June 1844, he had mentioned that “next Sunday I am going to 
a town near Oxford. There I hope to have an opportunity of sgeffig semi 


of these so-called Puseyites, particularly the one with whom Gsbrre ond oN 
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without ever having seen him.” A month later he reported again to Romef his 
that he had “preached in a hay-loft somewhere near Oxford to about five} of 
hundred Protestants”, and that when he was in the vicinity of Oxford he} Th 





had “paid a visit to Littlemore to see the new monastery of Anglican 
‘monks’ and was received with every token of cordiality and sincere regard 
by Dr. Newman, the founder, and by his disciples”. Newman’s own 
evidence suggests that this fleeting visit did not result in any real conversa- 
tion with himself. 

Father Dominic had in fact come at the invitation of Dalgairns, one 
of the youngest of Newman’s disciples; and it was with Dalgairns he had f. 
been in correspondence for some years previously. During those years 
Newman had absolutely refused to have any contact with Catholics him- 


































self, and he had discouraged such contacts among his followers. The} T; 
infrequent correspondence between Dalgairns and Father Dominic was] to 
on a different footing, because it had begun before Father Dominic had 
arrived in England. In April 1841 Dalgairns had sent a letter to the Univers | T 
in Paris expressing the attitude of the ““Anglo-Catholic” society in Oxford } of 
immediately after the upheaval which resulted from Newman’s Tract XC.] ca 
An extremely long and very sympathetic reply to that letter had been} w 
published in the Univers a few weeks later. It was written and signed by} C 
Father Dominic, who at that time was in Belgium, deeply engaged in] a: 
making the Passionist foundation there but firmly convinced that, after] th 
nearly thirty years of confident expectation, his dream of going to England } al 
as a missionary was about to be fulfilled. The exchange of letters in the] a 
Univers had led to an intermittent personal correspondence. But even so, } sj 
in the letters written at long intervals, Dalgairns had impressed upon] 3; 
Father Dominic that it was inadvisable that they should meet. The reason tl 
was that Newman believed that such meetings could only unsettle his} a 
disciples while they were trying to reach a tranquil and clear decision} e¢ 
through prayer and fasting at Littlemore. S 
Even Dalgairns had not felt quite sure that he would be remembered | n 
by Father Dominic when he wrote once more in September 1845. His | “ 
letter, dated 20 September, throws a clear light on the delicate character | 
of their acquaintance. ‘My dear Father,” he wrote, “I have allowed too 
long a time to pass without writing to you, and you may have forgotten | t 
me. May I bring myself to your remembrance? With God’s help I am ] 
becoming a Catholic. I should like to be received into the Church in ] f{ 
some quiet out of the way place, and at once I thought of your Retreat. J t 
The friendly consideration you. have always given me makes me hope | | 
that I should be welcome there.”” From Aston Hall, where he had estab- 





lished the first Passionist retreat only three years before, Father Dominic 
replied in his most.fervent wholehearted strain. “What happiness, what 
joy to my heart,” he wrote; and then he gave exact directions about the 
journey and assurances that the final step would be easy, that “two or three 
days, perhaps one day only, might be sufficient”. He had at once cancelled 
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his arrangements for giving a mission in Cheshire, and would send one 
of his companions instead, so that he might be at his friend’s disposal. 
Then he added a message of cordial respects to Newman and all his friends 
at Littlemore. “Dear Littlemore,” he wrote in his quaint but effective 
English, “I love thee! A little more still, and we shall see happy results 
from Littlemore. When the learned and holy Superior of Littlemore 
will come, then I hope we shall see the beginning of a new era. Yes, we 
shall see again the happy days of Augustine, of Lanfranc, and Thomas. 
England will be once more the Isle of Saints and the nurse of new Christian 
nations, destined to carry the light of the Gospels coram gentibus et regibus 
et filiis Israel.” So Dalgairns went to Aston, arriving there on 27 September, 
and he was received as a Catholic by Father Dominic on 29 September. 
Two days later he was back at Littlemore and had persuaded Father Dominic 
to visit him there during the following month. 

How much of all this was known to Newman it is not easy to ascertain. 
The small community at Littlemore was suddenly disintegrating in a matter 
of weeks. Newman himself was in such a condition of suspense that he 
can scarcely have discussed matters with anyone. Ambrose St. John, to 
whom alone he spoke his mind freely, had just gone to be received as a 
Catholic at Prior Park. Stanton had decided to be received at Stonyhurst, 
and had left when Dalgairns arrived back at Littlemore. In a note on 
the whole event written afterwards, Dalgairns records that “at that time 
all of us, except St. John, though we did not doubt Newman would become 
a Catholic, were anxious and ignorant of his intentions in detail”. But 
signs came suddenly that he was on the verge of his final decision. On 
3 October he wrote to the Provost of Oriel resigning his fellowship; on 
the same day he wrote a letter to Pusey to tell him that he was resigning, 
and adding ‘anything may happen to me now any day”. He did not tell 
even Dalgairns that he had also written to Stanton to bring him back from 
Stonyhurst, still less that his letter had conveyed the momentous announce- 
ment. “Why should we not be received together?” he wrote to Stanton. 
“Father Dominic the Passionist comes here on the 8th to receive me. Come 
back on that day.” 

His mind was made up at last, but Father Dominic himself had not yet 
the slightest indication that Newman wished to be received by him. He 
was due to arrive on 7 October, and on that morning Newman wrote his 
famous letter to Henry Wilberforce. “My dearest H.W.—Father Dominic 
the Passionist is passing this way on his way from Aston in Staffordshire to 
Belgium, where a chapter of his Order is to be held at this time. He is 
to come. to Littlemore for the night, as a guest of one of us whom he has 
admitted at Aston. He does not know of my intentions, but I shall ask 
of him admission into the One true Fold of the Redeemer. . .. Father 
Dominic has had his thoughts turned to England from a youth, in a distinct 
and remarkable way. For thirty years he has expected to be sent to England, 
and about three years since was sent without any act of his own by his 
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superior. He has had little or nothing to do with conversions, but goes 
on missions and retreats among his own people. I saw him over here 
for a few minutes on St. John the Baptist’s day last year, when he came to 
see the chapel. He is a simple quaint man, an Italian; but a very sharp 
clever man, too, in his way. It is an accident, his coming here, and I had 
no thoughts of applying to him till quite lately, nor should, I suppose, but 
for this accident.” 

On, the same day St. John arrived back at Littlemore, so that both he 
and Dalgairns were now there as Catholics. It was only to St. John that 
Newman communicated his inmost feelings, and even Dalgairns, who had 
invited Father Dominic to come, had: not yet been told of Newman’s 
intentions. In the afternoon he collected his hat and stick to walk across 
the fields to the “Angel” in Oxford where Father Dominic’s coach was to 
stop, and it was just as he was preparing to start that “Newman said to 
me in a very low and quiet tone: ‘When you see your friend will you tell 
him that I wish him to receive me into the Church of Christ?’ I said ‘Yes’ 
and no more. I told Father Dominic as he was.dismounting from the 
top of the coach. He said ‘God be praised’, and neither of us spoke again 
till we reached Littlemore.” ‘The rest of the story is well known. Dalgairns 
brought Father Dominic into the house, and they were drying their sodden 
clothes in front of the fire when Newman entered, and threw himself at 
Father Dominic’s feet. On the same evening he accepted the invitation of 
Stanton and Bowles to prepare them also for reception, and on the follow- 
ing day they were both received together with Newman. Next day he 
gave holy communion to all three together, with St. John and Dalgairns, 
and he stayed with them for three days longer before going on to the chapter 
in Belgium. At the end of the month he called at Littlemore again on his 
way home. For a short time afterwards, until Newman and his friends 
went to Oscott to take possession of the old college buildings which were 
offered to them as a residence by Bishop Wiseman, he was their principal 
director and arranged the rules of their daily life, until Wiseman definitely 
took charge of their future. 

Apart from these fragments of evidence, it would be hard to find any 
other record of any previous contact whatsoever between Father Dominic 
and Newman and his friends. On Newman’s own showing, it was an 
“accident” that he applied to Father Dominic for reception as a Catholic. 
Even so, Father Dominic himself did not know that Newman was going 
to invite his help when he went to visit Dalgairns at Littlemore on his 
way to Belgium. And yet his influence upon that innermost circle of 
Newman’s disciples had been operating profoundly in the previous years. 
That influerice appears more clearly now, when one studies the letters which 
passed between so many correspondents at the time, than perhaps it was 
apparent to the Littlemore converts themselves. Only a suggestion of it 
emerges even in the grateful tribute paid to his memory long afterwards 
by Newman, when he was asked to give his testimony concerning Father 
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€S f Dominic when the “‘cause” for his ultimate canonization was first intro- 
te f duced. “Father Dominic was a marvellous missioner and preacher, filled 
to — with zeal,” he declared then to Cardinal Parocchi in Rome. “He had a 
tp | great part in my own conversion and in that of others. - His very look had 
ad f about it something holy. When his form came within sight, I was moved 
ut | to the depths in the strangest way. The gaiety and affability of his manner 

in the midst of all his sanctity was in itself a holy sermon. No wonder 
he | then that I became his convert and his penitent. He was a great lover of 
at | England. His sudden death filled me with grief. I hoped and still hope 
ad | that Rome will crown him with the aureole of the saints.” 


is In the many years which had passed before Newman paid that tribute 
8s | to his venerable confessor, the memory had faded of difficulties that had 
to | seemed to him insuperable at the time when Dominic Barberi first arrived 
(0 | in England at the end of 1840. Father Dominic had come then on a very 
ll hurried journey of exploration, to consult with Wiseman about the house 
’ which was being offered as a retreat for the Passionists at Aston Hall. 
le Wiseman had come home only a few months earlier from the rectorship of 
n the English College in Rome, as the new president of Oscott and as 
is coadjutor to Bishop Walsh in the Midland District. At Oscott also there 
n was Father George Spencer, who had been one of Wiseman’s students at 
it the English College in Rome. Spencer was one of the very few Englishmen 
f whom Dominic Barberi had so far met; and he had got to know him ex- 
Y tremely well while he was a student at the English College, after he had 
C resigned his living as a clergyman near Althorp and become a Catholic. 
> And through Spencer, Father Dominic had got to know Ambrose Phillipps, 


f that astonishing young man from Leicestershire who had become a Catholic 
s while he was still a schoolboy, and who had a few years later been instru- 
S mental in Spencer’s sudden conversion after a solemn conference for 
C theological discussions at his father’s house, Garendon Park. Ambrose 
| Phillipps had spent months in Rome while Spencer was preparing for the 
; priesthood under Wiseman’s direction, and together they used to frequent 
the Passionists’ Retreat of SS. John and Paul, walking day after day in 
| its gardens in company with Father Dominic Barberi, who was teaching 
philosophy there, and who had that ardent unaccountable longing to 
work for the conversion of England. Some ten years passed before Father 
Dominic actually set foot for the first time in England, and went to stay 
for a few weeks at Oscott when Wiseman was newly arrived from Rome 
and Spencer was now spiritual director to the college. From Oscott he 
went on to stay with Ambrose Phillipps in Leicestershire, and there saw 
what incredible results were being achieved in missionary work among 
the local villages, and how the Trappist monastery which Phillipps had 
founded was becoming solidly established. It was not only his first visit to 
England. It was his first contact with the Tractarian movement, of which 
he had heard nothing in the long interval since he and his young English 
friends had held their daily discussions in Rome. 
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From Spencer and Wiseman, and above all from Ambrose Phillipps> 
he received glowing accounts at the end of 1840 of the extraordinary change 
that was coming over the Church of England under the influence of the 
Tractarians at Oxford. And when he left England just before Christmas, 
he knew that Phillipps had established personal relations with some of the 
most active members of Newman’s group, and that he had every hope of 
soon going to Oxford to meet them and initiate serious discussions with a 
view to union of the churches. Those were the months when Newman’s 
famous Tract XC was approaching publication, when his influence within 
the Church of England was at its height and still unimpeded by any official 
challenge. Phillipps had been invited to Oxford as the guest of his friend 
Mr. Bloxam, one of the most ardent ritualists of them all; and it was while 
he was preparing the ground for the expected discussions that he received 
a letter of Newman’s which presented obstacles that neither he nor Father 
Dominic had ever anticipated and which Father Dominic alone was able 
to overcome. Phillipps had been sending messages to Newman’ through 
Bloxam, hoping that Newman would then write to him direct before they 
could meet. But Newman not only declined any meeting, although the 
storm over his Tract XC was not even expected; he would not even write 
direct to Phillipps. Instead, he sent a memorandum which Phillipps was 
to be shown. He began by confessing himself in close sympathy with 
the desire for union of the Churches, but pointed out that “there is a strong 
body in both Churches whose antipathies are more powerful still, and this 
body has the governing authorities on its side”. And, both bodies being 
what they actually were, he could not be surprised at such opposition. What 
he felt most acutely concerning the Catholic Church was that it was a 
political corporation allying itself to irreligious forces for political ends. 

“This I feel most strongly and cannot conceal it,” he wrote, “that, 
while Rome is what she is, union is impossible. That we too must change 
I do not deny. Rome must change first of all in her spirit. We must see 
more sanctity in her than we do at present. Alas! I see no marks of sanc- 
tity, or, if any, they are chiefly confined to converts from us. ‘By their 
fruits shall ye know them’ is the main Canon our Lord gives us to know 
true Pastors from false. I do verily think that, with all our sins, there is 
more sanctity in the Church of England and Ireland than in the Roman 
Catholic Bodies in the same countries. -I say not all this in reproach but in 
great sorrow. Indeed, 1 am ever making the best of things before others 
when the Roman Catholics are attacked; but I cannot deny this great lack. 
What Hildebrand did by faith and holiness they do by political intrigue. 
Their great object is to pull down the English Church. They join with 
those who are further from them in Creed to oppose those who are nearer 
to them. They have to do with such a man as O’Connell. Never can I 
think such ways the footsteps of Christ. If they want to convert England, 
let them go barefooted into our manufacturing towns—let them preach 
to the people like St. Francis Xavier—let them be pelted and trampled on, 
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and I will own that they can do what we cannot. I will confess they are 
our betters far. I will (though I could not on that ground join them) I 
would gladly incur their reproach. This is to be Catholics, this is to secure 
a triumph. Let them use the proper arms of the Church and they will 
prove that they are the Church by using them. ... What a day it will 
be if God ever raises up holy men, Bernards or Borromeos, in their com- 
munion! But even if this were done, difficulties would not be at an end, 
though I think, Sanctity being secured, everything would ultimately 
follow.” 

More than any other document in the whole story that letter illuminates 
Newman’s ultimate submission. In the months and years that followed, 
Newman became more and more unapproachable. The storm over Tract 
XC broke within a few weeks after those ‘‘observations” had been sent 
to Ambrose Phillipps, and his intended visit to Oxford had to be postponed 
because of the uproar. Father Dominic had gone back to Belgium, un- 
aware either of the contents or of the results of Tract XC, or of the insuper- 
able objections which Newman found in the Catholic Church as he saw 
it in England and Ireland. His brief visit to England had made him feel 
that, whereas the English Catholics were for some reason unable or un- 
willing to extend their sympathy to the Oxford men, he himself might 
be of direct service in winning their confidence. And he was in this mood 
of ardent eagerness to be helpful when he received from Ambrose Phillipps 
a copy of the Paris Univers containing a remarkable letter from ‘“‘a young 
member of the University of Oxford”. It expressed the views of the younger 
Tractarians on the situation as it stood immediately after the discontinuance 
of the Tracts. Evidence which has recently become available leaves little 
doubt that this letter was actually composed, and not merely translated 
into French, by Dalgairns. It was forwarded to the Univers by Ambrose 
Phillipps, who received it from Bloxam. When it was published Father 
Dominic saw it and immediately wrote an extremely sympathetic reply 
which was also published in the Univers. A direct exchange of letters 
between Dalgairns and Father Dominic resulted, and it was from this 
exchange that there developed the intimate though distant friendship 
which led at last to Father Dominic’s arrival at Littlemore, and Newman’s 
request to him to receive him into the Catholic Church, 

In one sense, therefore, it was Father Dominic’s intervention with his 
letter to the Univers that established those slender relations with Oxford 
which eventually led to Newman’s submission. But the sequel developed 


_ inconditions utterly unlike what had seemed probable when Father Dominic 


first learned of the Tractarian movement, at the end of 1840. It had seemed 
then as though his role was ready waiting for him, as the large-hearted 
apostle burning with love for England, who was to extend to the Trac- 
tarians the sympathy they could not find elsewhere. Even the house for 
his first Passionist foundation was waiting for him; and by Wiseman’s 
account there was no house more ideally suitable in the whole of England, 
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whereas Dominic had for years been impressing upon Ambrose Phillipps | here: 
that even a cave or a woodman’s hut would suffice for himself and a few } Prote 
companions if they might only come to England as missionaries. For} knov 
years he had been looking forward to that mission as a labour of love, but | missi 
a labour which he believed would be fraught with sufferings and trials | Eng] 
almost beyond human endurance. Now, on the contrary, it looked as F 
though he was to take possession at once of a fine mansion with ample | of tl 





grounds which had been used for generations by religious communities; 
and these letters in the Univers had brought him into contact with the 
young Anglo-Catholics at Oxford even before he had left Belgium for 
England. But when he did reach England he found that he must wait 
for months before the house was vacated, while Newman and his dis- 
ciples had become utterly inaccessible to all approaches. Even Dalgairns, 
when Father Dominic wrote to inform him of his arrival, wrote back: 
“Ah that I could come and visit you... . Do not think me unfeeling 
if I say that it is better that I should not come to you, at all events while 
things are as they are. It is one of the most painful of the many painful 
things which beset us in our present position that we cannot hold inter- 
course with men whom we hold so dear as I do you, if you will permit me 





































to say so.” they 
It was not among the learned and pious clergymen at Oxford that } lon 
Father Dominic was to give demonstration of the personal sanctity which | cati 
Newman had required as the essential mark of the true Church, and which | hav 
he had as yet failed to observe in the Catholic body. His mission, as he | the 
had himself rightly foreseen for years before he came, was to do precisely | Oc 
what Newman had demanded when he asked that the Catholic clergy should | Fat 
“eo barefooted into the manufacturing towns” and “preach to the people | hat 
like St. Francis Xavier”. It was to be his lot to be “‘pelted and trampled [ in 
on”, to be mocked and publicly insulted day after day as he walked wearing | ar 
his Passionist habit through the towns of Staffordshire. In letter after | va 
letter that he wrote with unqualified candour to his superiors in Rome ]| in 
during those years, there are expressions almost of despair at the heaviness ge 
of the trials he had to endure. He begged his General in one typical letter | pe 
to impress upon young missionaries before they came to England, that in 
they must be “prepared to suffer many things, derision, mockery and nc 
contempt. Those who come must not look for comforts but for a full fo 
meal of insult and outrage of every kind. If I had great virtue I could fo 
become a great saint here, but virtue is wanting and at times I almost pe 
tremble for my salvation. . . . The crosses that come my way are almost |] st 
unbearable and many of them from unexpected quarters.” Through it all tc 
his chief comfort had been the wearing of his Passionist’s garment and 
sandals in public. That provoked insult and attack more than anything B 
else, and yet it produced an extraordinary effect in time among the people. . 
“You could not believe the impression our habit makes when we go to fi 






preach anywhere,” he wrote in one letter to Rome. “We do more preaching 
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here with bare feet and religious restraint and modesty than with the tongue. 
Protestants and Catholics alike come in crowds.” ‘Though he did not 
know it, he was in fact doing just what Newman had declared that Catholic 
missioners should do, and what he believed they never would do in 
England. 

From Dalgairns, if from no other source, Newman must have heard 
of these brave lonely missions in the Midlands: and there are echoes of 
Newman particularly in one of the surviving letters from Dalgairns at 
Littlemore to Father Dominic, written more than a year before his con- 
version. “I have been much interested by your account of your labours 
in Staffordshire,” he wrote. “From all I hear of the state of the Potteries 
there, I should think that county a very proper field for your exertions. 
You are, I am sure, taking the right way to win the English heart; the 
English Roman Catholics seem to fancy that they can do a great deal by 
copes and chasubles and beautiful music. They are, however, mistaken; 
let them try to cope with those evils which our system has all but given 
up in despair; let them preach barefoot in the streets of our great towns, 
and depend upon it, they will force England, or at least all who are worth 
having in England, to look upon them in a very different light from what 
they do now.” And in another letter, written again after an interval so 
long that Dalgairns apologizes abjectly for the delay, there is a clear indi- 
cation that his friends at Littlemore—not excluding Newman himself— 
have come to regard Father Dominic humbly as a saintly man to whom 
they turn like children for direction. It was written just a year before the 
October in which Newman and the others were received as Catholics by 
Father Dominic himself; and it concluded with “a request which will per- 
haps make you smile”. ‘Several persons among us,” Dalgairns explained, 
in that cryptic anonymous way they had at Littlemore, “are anxious to lead 
a more mortified life than is common among us; they have been trying in 
vain to procure shirts or girdles of hair cloth, They have only succeeded 
in getting one from abroad. Could you manage to put us in the way of 
getting a dozen such implements? They will be put into the hands of a 
person who guides many souls among us, so you need not fear their being 
indiscreetly used. I may be making a very immodest request, for I do 
not know how rare or how plentiful such things are among you; but 
forgive me, it is ignorance not want of modesty. The person who wishes 
for them would mind no expense in procuring them and would be glad to 
pay for them. I had almost forgotten to say that he also wants a discipline, 
such as ordinary persons would use. Of course he wishes his request 
to be a secret.” 

The anonymous “‘person’”’’s identity will presumably be a secret always. 
But it may at least be reasonably surmised that one of the dozen 
“implements” was intended for Newman himself. If so, this was the 
first and only private communication which passed between Newman 
and Father Dominic before their momentous meeting at Littlemore in 
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October 1845. And it was a full confession on his part and on that of} he « 
his community, that the Catholic Church in England had indeed produced] Bou 
a priest whose holiness compelled them all to acknowledge that he and] the 
the Church he represented were what they had sought in vain in their own | En; 
communion. stey 


DENIs GWYNN. 


“THE POPISH PLOT” 


N some ways it is a great pity that Sir John Pollock’s book! has been 
reprinted; for there may be a number of people who will read it and be 
misled by some at least of its contentions. On the other hand, the republica- 
tion of a book written more than forty years ago, which was first published 





in 1903, and which won for its author an invitation from.the editors to “4 
contribute a chapter to the fifth volume of the Cambridge Modern History, } acy 
provides an opportunity for assessing the change of attitude which has] 4, 
taken place among historians with regard to the Titus Oates episode in the} 4, 
reign of Charles Il, and for considering some of the great amount of work }| ¢, 
which has been done on the seamy side of political life under the later] §, 
Stuarts. 

Sir John Pollock’s book is divided into four Parts, of which the last, ap 
dealing with the administration of justice in treason trials during the period, pr 
still remains very valuable. The third chapter of Part Three, discussing the sp 
positions taken up by the King and the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the aims of ] 4. 
each, is valuable too, as marking the beginning of a more general movement | fy) 
of reaction, among non-Catholic historians, from the superficial view of ] pj 
Charles as the “‘Merry Monatch’’ to a fuller appreciation of his political long- | ¢, 
sightedness, his cool and at times cynical judgement, and his inflexible } 4, 
tenacity in defending the royal prerogative and the Stuart succession. It is ] cy 
in the first two Parts, entitled respectively ““Designs of the Roman Catholics” } gy 
and “Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey”, that the book manifestly dates. The | 7 
exaggerated view of the menace of a Catholic massacre-plot, and the in- ] ¢, 
genuous acceptance of all anti-Jesuit evidence, can no longer be seriously ] y, 
maintained, especially in view of Major Hay’s study of The Jesuits and th | 
Popish Plot, of which Sir John makes no mention. The Secret Treaty of } |, 
Dover, too, with its consequences, can no more justly be styled a Popish ] 9 
Plot than could the conversion of Clovis or the Catholic Emancipation Act. O! 

In an age of rising prices and static revenue, the royal problem was, in | 4 
the first instance, a financial one. Could Charles “‘live of his own’’, or must q 

st 


1 The Popish Plot. .A Study in the History of the Reign of Charles II. By Sir John Pollock, 
Bart. Demy 8vo., pp. xxv + 379. (Cambridge University Press. 215.) 
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he come cap in hand to Parliament, with all that such an attitude implies? 
Bound up with this was the problem whether or not James Duke of York, 
the King’s brother and an avowed Catholic, should succeed to the throne of 
England. The most violent opponent to this, a perfectly constitutional 
step, was Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, a bitter anti-Catholic, 
possibly a republican working for a complete overthrow of the monarchy. 
The years 1675 to 1681 cover a period of dramatic struggle between Shaftes- 
bury and his Whigs on the one side and Charles on the other. . From the 
midst of the struggle emerges the grim farce of the so-called Popish Plot, 
concocted by Titus Oates and Israel Tonge, whom the present Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge has rightly described as “two of 
the vilest liars inthe world”. In its first version the ‘‘plot”’ was described as 
a Jesuit conspiracy to murder Charles and to place his brother on the throne. 
This later developed into a whole series of accusations, some of which had 
an element of half-truth in them, notably the fact that Edward Coleman, 
the Duchess of York’s secretary, had carried on a dangerous, though not 
treasonable, correspondence with Pere La Chaise, the French King’s con- 
fessor. When their earlier revelations had been accepted and acclaimed, the 
accusers went further. They invented charges against James, and even 
accused Queen Catherine of complicity in a conspiracy to poison Charles, 
an accusation which could not have been accepted, except, says Professor 
Clark, ““by such as believed that every Roman Catholic was a blood-thirsty 
fanatic’ (The Later Stuarts, p. 88). 

Nobody, in fact, gives credence to the testimony of Oates. He is thus 
aptly described by Sir John Pollock: “‘By birth he was an Anabaptist, by 
prudence a clergyman, by profession a perjurer.’” What, however, gives a 
spice of mystery and excitement to the whole subject is the fact that, just 
as the Oates denunciations were beginning to flag and his ‘‘revelations’’ to 
fall flat, Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, the magistrate to whom he had made 
his depositions, was found dead in extraordinary circumstances—in a ditch, 
strangled, with his neck broken, run through by his own sword after death, 
and without a trace of mud on his shoes. This is the high-light and the 
crux of the whole tangled story. Godfrey’s death was skilfully used by 
Shaftesbury and his party to excite a wave of panic throughout England. 
The Papists were accused of the murder, and the anti-Papal and anti- 
Catholic animus thus inspired has never been completely dissipated. This 
unscrupulous propaganda, in the reign of Charles alone, cost more than 
thirty unoffending men their lives. Sixteen innocent men, priests and 
laymen, were executed as the result of Oates’s lies and Godfrey’s death; 
others died in prison, eight more priests were executed merely for the fact 
of being priests, and in July 1681 the last of our English Martyrs, the 
Archbishop of Armagh, Blessed Oliver Plunket, was hanged, drawn and 
quartered at Tyburn. Charles, fighting a rearguard action in defence of the 
succession against the Whig conspirators who were bent on excluding 
James, decided to let the innocent die rather than provoke a crisis which 
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would mean civil war. “God knows,”’ he said when he signed the death 
warrants, ““I sign with tears in my eyes.” But he signed nevertheless. 

Who killed Godfrey? Sir John Pollock’s book attempts to prove that 
the magistrate was assassinated by three Jesuits, Le Fevre, Walsh and 
Pritchard, and that Miles Prance, whose evidence he, on the whole, accepts, 
was one of their accomplices. But he is far from making out his case, 
Again and again when evidence fails him he is forced to fall back on con- 
jecture and hypothesis. Long circumstantial accounts of events are 
continually qualified by such sentences as: ‘“Though the brandished dagger 
was likely enough an embellishment of Luzancy’s invention, it is probable 
that his story was in substance true.”” Or another: “‘Strictly it is only a 
matter of conjecture that these men undertook the deed, but it is supported 
by considerable probability.’ This is not history, nor even good guesswork, 
It is controversy, only one step removed from pamphleteering. Apart, 
however, from the continual conjecture, the main plank on Sir John’s plat- 
form was rudely shattered by Father John Gerard, S.J., in The Popish Plot 
and its Newest Historian, written immediately after the appearance of the first 
edition of Pollock’s book. Sir John, in a new preface, is somewhat 
ingenuously querulous concerning the modern Jesuit defenders of their 
seventeenth-century brethren, but he does not meet this point. Nor has he 
made any significant change in the text. Apart from the omission of a list 
of Materials for the History of the Popish Plot and five appendices of which 
one is a list of penal statutes against Catholics, the author has scarcely 
altered a word from the original edition. He has corrected the confusion, 
pointed out long ago by Father Pollen, between Father Gavan and one of 
the imperial coachmen; but he still maintains that there was a Jesuit 
named Charles Walsh, and that Grove was a Jesuit lay-brother. 

It was his contention then, and apparently still is, that Coleman, who was 
a friend of Godfrey, had, inadvertently perhaps, let out a terribly dangerous 
secret: that the Jesuit “Consult” or Provincial Congregation, as it really 
was, said to have been held in the White Horse Tavern in the Strand 
on 24 April, 1678, had in fact been held in St. James’s Palace, the 
residence of the Duke of York. The results of this betrayal of in- 
formation are thus explained by the author. “It was of the utmost 
consequence that the fact should not be known. Had it been discovered, 
the discredit into which Oates would have fallen would have been 
of little moment compared to the extent of the gain to the Whig and 
Protestant party. To Shaftesbury the knowledge would have meant 
everything. Witnesses of the fact would certainly have been forthcoming, 
and James’ reception of the Jesuits in his home was a formal act of high 
treason. The Exclusion bill would have been unnecessary. James would 
have been impeached and would have been lucky to have escaped with his 
head upon his shoulders.”” Then, starting with the flat assertion that, 
apart from the Jesuit party and James, only one man was acquainted with 
the stupendous fact, Sir John by ingenious conjecture comes to the con- 
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clusion that Godfrey was ‘‘an intolerable obstacle to the Jesuit party. He 
was in possession of a secret the disclosure of which would utterly ruin 
them.”’ The only possible remedy was to make sure that Godfrey would 
keep the secret—permanently. Hence his assassination—another “cruel 
necessity”’. 

Even on the face of it, such a theory is fantastic. Godfrey had sent 
Coleman, with a copy of Oates’s deposition, to James himself to warn 
him of the danger brewing. He was not so completely inconsistent as 
to think of then disclosing the fact that James was directly involved with 
the Jesuit Congregation. Moreover, Father Gerard has shown that the 
“awful secret”’ was admitted publicly in a pamphlet written in defence of the 
Catholics probably in 1680, right in the heat of the battle, and before the 
introduction of the last Exclusion Bill.+ 

Forty years ago Mr. Pollock, as he then was, was something of a pioneer 
in exposing the work of Shaftesbury as a political organizer of high ability, 
unscrupulous in his use of both bribery and lies. The new edition of his 
book would have given him an opportunity to assess the value of the 
considerable work done in this direction by Mr. Muddiman and Mr. Bryant. 
The work and influence of the Green Ribbon Club were something new 
in English politics. The ‘‘mobile party” of the Green Ribbon boys gives us 
the beginnings of ‘‘mob law’’, and the first revolutionary attempt to turn 
weight of numbers, inflamed by passion, against the government. Shaftes- 
bury made the greatest use of the sham plot, if he was not indeed its 
original organizer. And the murder of Godfrey was a stroke of luck which 
he used to the full. Mr. Bryant’s work, especially the second volume of his 
study of the life of Pepys, shows us the working in embryo, yet remarkably 
efficiently, of all the technique of revolution. We are led almost inevitably 
to think of examples of the same technique in modern history. There is an 
affinity between the Red Flag, the Brown Shirt, and the Green Ribbon. 
The death of Godfrey, and the use made of it, recall the Reichstag fire and 
its consequences. Miles Prance is a forerunner of Van der Lubbe, and we 
have all the grim and terrible story of unscrupulous brutality which has been 
such a characteristic of the totalitarian triumph. Here we have the same 
underground torturings, the extortion of confessions, not by the government 
but by an organized political party, the recantation and counter-recantation, 
perjury unashamed, until in the welter of lies it becomes impossible to dis- 
cover the truth. Sir John Pollock’s book has not helped materially to make 
that discovery any easier. It has been described by Professor Clark as ‘‘a 
polemical work”? which “does not prove its main contention’. In con- 
currence with that judgement we may be content to leave it; but not without 
the reflection that the history of Catholicism in this country might have been 
very different indeed had Godfrey not died, or had Shaftesbury not 
turned his death against the Catholics with such unscrupulous cunning. 


1See also his remarks in The Month, July 1903, p. 8. 
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What in fact happened to Godfrey? We must reject suicide, though 
Father Pollen favoured this hypothesis, and it won wide contemporary 
support among Catholics. The medical evidence is too strong against it, 
That the whole thing was a “‘frame-up”’ by Shaftesbury has been maintained. 
There is far too much indirect evidence against this, though in The King’s 
Journalist, 1659-1689 (p. 211), Mr. Muddiman makes a good point in favour 
of the hypothesis. The same author, however, in The National Review for 
September, 1924 (pp. 138-145), argues very plausibly that Godfrey was 
murdered, as a private act of vengeance, by a homicidal lunatic, the Earl of 
Pembroke, against whom a verdict of wilful murder had been returned 
earlier in the year, Godfrey being the foreman of the Grand Jury of London 
Justices who brought in the true bill. The solution has much to support it, 
and explains several otherwise inexplicable points, such as the letter which 
Godfrey received, the strange remark made to Adam Angus in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and the unaccountable disappearance from the records of the 
name of the butcher Linnet, who, with Walters and Bromwell, originally 
found the body. For anybody who wishes to follow the whole story, 
worked out on the lines of a piece of detective fiction, with no less than 
eleven hypotheses tested and rejected, the best book is Mr. John Dickson 
Carr’s The Murder of Sir Edmund Godfrey. 

ANDREW Beck, A.A. 


NATURE AND SPIRIT, ACCORDING TO A RECENT WORK 


ee the task of expounding the Christian religion Mr. C. S. Lewis 
brings uncommon gifts of lucid statement, apt illustration, and force- 
ful expression, talents which cause his broadcast talks on Christianity 
to be heard with attention by millions of listeners and have earned for his 
recent books on religious subjects a very wide popularity—one at least 
of these, The Screwtape Letters, having been read, enjoyed and admired bya 
great number of Catholics. It is not too much to say that as an exponent 
of Christian thought Mr. Lewis has the ear of the country. And this 
must be our excuse for devoting a short article to the study of his theology. 

The Christian life, rather than the Christian belief, forms the subject 
of his latest work, Beyond Personality; and it is therefore by implication 
more than by express statement that the eminently practical addresses 
which compose it afford a general view of the author’s theological position. 
The theory does emerge, however, if only in its broad outlines. One’s 
_ view of the Christian man is necessarily conditioned by one’s view of what 


1 Geoffery Bles. Pp. 64. 25. 6d. net. 
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man is in himself; and in describing the benefits which humanity receives 
through Christ Mr. Lewis is led to tell us what he considers man to be 
when deprived of those blessings, and so to reveal to us the anthropology, 
ot theory of man, which underlies his version of the Christian teaching. 

This has in fact been the ground of debate ever since the Pelagian 
heresy forced the doctrine of the Fall into the foreground of Christian 
thought. The optimism of Pelagius, drawing a picture of human nature 
as untrue to experience as it was flattering to human vanity, was countered 
by Augustine’s emphasis upon the unhappy plight of fallen man, and this 
resulted in an over-gloomy estimate of man’s natural powers’ whose influ- 
ence lasted weli on into the Middle Ages. The balance had no sooner 
begun to be redressed, through that clearer formulation of the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural which we owe to the golden 
period of scholasticism, than the theologians of the Reform put the clock 
back once more. Luther and Baius, rejecting a philosophy which claims 
to apprehend the specific nature of man by the light of reason alone, had 
recourse, in order to determine man’s nature, to the biblical description of 
Adam’s original state; they thus reintroduced into theology the confusing 
Augustinian usage, by which “the natural man” is taken to mean man as 
he was originally constituted by God, and “human nature” is made to 
include in its concept all the perfections which the first man received in 
Paradise. The logical conclusion for Protestant theologians was that in 
consequence of the Fall man is now born in a state of utter depravity, 
while even Baius maintained that his nature is seriously crippled or maimed. 
Jansenism, Quietism, and other aberrations are there to show what effects 
such pessimistic doctrines can have upon one’s conception of the Christian 
life. 

Before considering Mr. Lewis’s theology on this all-important matter, 
let me say plainly that our author has no use for that weak-kneed version 
of Christianity, fairly common in modern England, which sees in Jesus 
Christ nothing more than a great moral teacher. For him, Christ is truly 
God and truly man: 


The Second Person in God, the Son, became human himself: was 
born into the world as an actual man—a real man of a particular height, 
with hair of a particular colour, speaking a particular language, weigh- 
ing so many stone. (P. 29.) 


The doctrine of the Trinity, too, retains for Mr. Lewis that central 
place in the Christian scheme which the Catholic tradition has always 
assigned to it. I am tempted even to suggest that not all our own theo- 
logians today are so careful as he is to put this vital doctrine in its proper 
setting. Preoccupied as these usually are with a profound theological 
treatment of the divine mystery itself (and here perhaps Mr. Lewis in his 
turn may have something to learn from them), they are apt to leave the 
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Blessed Trinity unrelated to man’s justification, to that other mystery by } enab 
which the Trinity dwells in the soul of man himself. Our author has | of t 
clearly perceived the intimate interest which the Trinity has for every | whe 
human. being: our 
] 
You may ask, “If we can’t imagine a three-personal Being, what | whi 
is the good of talking about Him?” Well, there isn’t any good in | is r 
talking about Him. The thing that matters is being actually drawn | stat 
into that three-personal life, and that may begin any time—tonight, if | prac 
you like. (Pp. 16, 17.) pret 
wer 
It is man’s destiny to share in the very life of the Blessed Trinity, to | 4, 5 
become a son of God after the likeness of Jesus Christ Himself, the true 
Son of the Father, born from all eternity: 
The whole offer that Christianity makes is this: that we can, if we 
let God have His way, come to share in the life of Christ. . . . If 
we share in this kind of life we also shall be sons of God. We shall 
love the Father as He does and the Holy Ghost will arise in us... . 
Every Christian is to become a little Christ. The whole purpose of 
becoming a Christian is simply that: nothing else. (Pp. 27, 28.) 
It would be difficult to find a clearer or more concise summary of what 
it means to be a Christian. 
What is less clear in these passages is the exact nature of the new life and 
consequently of the sonship which we receive through Christ. And this 
is the really crucial question. That Christ came in order that we might 
have life and have it more abundantly; that through Him we are to become 
partakers of the divine nature; that through Him and through His indwelling 6 
Spirit we receive the adoption of sons; that those who receive Him are be 
given the power to be born sons of God and thus become other Christs } °Y 
—all this is told us so plainly in the New Testament that anyone who, | ™ 
like Mr. Lewis, accepts the biblical teaching must feel himself constrained Le 
to admit it. All these consecrated formulas were well known to the theo- | PY 
logians of the Reform; and yet the meaning which they attached to son- : 
ship, their theory of justification, was condemned by the Council of Trent om 
as alien to the Christian tradition. a 
This tradition sees adoptive sonship as a new ontological state or | °° 
condition of the soul, due to the infusion of a real, spiritual, supernatural G 
quality (sanctifying grace), conferred in Baptism and causing an innet - 
renewal and elevation of man’s nature. Although primarily a state, son- as 
ship calls for a vital activity corresponding to it, and therefore grace is accom- > 
panied ‘by supernatural virtues, ennobling our natural powers and making - 
them the principle of a new type of life and activity: the supernatural life. ; 
In this way Christ’s own supernatural vitality is communicated to us as the . 


sap is communicated by the vine-stock to its branches, and we are thus 
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enabled to bring forth fruit of eternal life, to perform acts which are truly 
of the divine order, acts which lead us ultimately to the beatific vision, 
where the full significance of our sonship will appear and our likeness to 
our adoptive Father become fully manifest: “We shall see him as he is.” 
Is it in this way that Mr. Lewis conceives sonship, and the new life 
which we receive through Christ? I do not think it is. For him sonship 
is not a state, nor is it supernatural. In the first place it is not a 
state; rather it is a new sort of conduct by which the Christian endeavours 
gradually to. reproduce in himself the behaviour of Christ. We must 
pretend to be Christ, “dress up” as Christ, and try to act as though we 


were really sons of God. If we do this Christ will help us to live and act 
as He does. 


The Christ Himself, the Son of God who is man (just like you) 
and God (just like His Father), is actually at your side and is already 
at that moment beginning to turn your pretence into a reality. This 
isn’t just a fancy way of saying that your conscience is telling you what 
to do. If you ask your conscience you will get one result; if you re- 
member that you’re dressing up as Christ, you get a different one. 
There are lots of things which your conscience mightn’t call definitely 
wrong (specially things in your mind) but which you'll see at once you 
can’t go on doing if you are seriously trying to be like Christ. . . . 
The real Son of God is at your side. He is beginning to turn you into 


the same kind of thing as Himself. He is beginning, so to speak, to 
inject His kind of life and thought, His Zoe, into you; beginning to 
turn the tin soldier into a live man. The part of you that doesn’t like 
it is the part that is still tin. (Pp. 36, 37.) 


The attainment of sonship appears here, not as an instantaneous trans- 
formation of the soul sacraméntally produced, but as a laborious process 
by which a man gradually changes his behaviour; a process rather similar, 
in fact, to what our ascetical writers call “the spiritual life’. Like Mr. 
Lewis, our spiritual authors also speak of that strenuous interior activity 
by which a man seeks to subdue the self in order to bring about the com- 
plete abandonment of his own will to the will of God. But this is not 
the attainment of sonship, it is the quest for Christian perfection—a very 
different thing. Understood in this sense, the spiritual life presupposes 
sonship as its starting point, and is the process by which adopted sons of 
God, already justified and sanctified by habitual grace, endeavour to advance 
in holiness by a more and more perfect correspondence with the inspira- 
tions of grace and so grow in likeness to the Incarnate Son of God— 
mindful of His saying that there are many mansions in His Father’s house. 
But, infants or adults, tepid or fervent, perfect or imperfect, all those who 
have received Baptism (whether in fact or by desire) are, so long as they 
ate not in the state of mortal sin, truly and completely adopted sons of God, 
To identify sonship with the observance of Christ’s precepts and the imita- 
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tion of His conduct is, at least by implication, to exclude that interior 
renovation of the soul by sanctifying grace which alone makes possible 
any truly Christlike activity. In his dynamist conception of sonship 
Mr. Lewis is akin to Baius, for whom “‘the justification of the ungodly con- 
sists in the observance of the commandments”—a doctrine regarded by the 
Catholic Church as a departure from the Christian tradition. 

But may we at least see in “Zoe”, in that spiritual life which man does 
not possess by nature but receives only through Christ, the equivalent of 
the supernatural life of grace which for Catholics is the formal cause of 
justification? With the question of the meaning of Zoe, and the exact place 
which the “spiritual life” occupies in the nature of man as Mr. Lewis con- 
ceives it, we reach the very heart of his theology and of the anthropology 
which it presupposes. Some quotations are called for here: 


Man not only lives but also loves and reasons: biological life reaches 
its highest known level in him. . But what man, in his natural condition, 
has not got is Spiritual life—the higher and different sort of life that 
exists in God. ... In reality the difference between -Biological life 
and Spiritual life is so important that I’m going to give them two dis- 
tinct names. The Biological sort that comes to us through Nature, and 
which (like everything else in Nature) is always tending to run down 
and decay so that it can only be kept up by constant subsidies from 
Nature in the form of air, water, food, etc., is Bios. The Spiritual life 
which is in God from all eternity, and which made the whole natural 
universe, is Zoe. Bios has, to be sure, a certain shadowy or symbolic 
resemblance to Zoe; but only the sort of resemblance there is between 
a photo and a place, or a statue and a man. A man who changed from 
having Bios to having Zoe would have gone through as big a change 
as a statue which changed from being carved stone to being a real 
man. (Pp. 13, 14.) In our natural state we are not sons of God, only 
(so to speak) statues. We have not got Zoe or spiritual life; only Bios or 
biological life which is presently going to run down and die. . . 
(If we become sons of God) we shall love the Father as Christ does and 
the Holy Ghost will arise in us. (Pp. 27, 28.) 


There is much here that sounds familiarly in the ear of Catholics: that 
in our natural state we are not sons of God; that if we become so and 
share the life of Christ we shall love the Father as Christ loves Him (i.e. 
as we should say, by supernatural charity); and that this charity is poured 
out in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given to us. But we must 
beware of lending to the words of Mr. Lewis a meaning which he himself 
would probably not accept. Above all it is important to understand what 
he means by our “‘natural” state, and what he means by “spiritual” life. 

To reach some understanding of this it is necessary to turn to another 
book of the same author which, though written four years ago, may justly 
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be assumed still to represent his opinion on this subject. In The Problem 
of Pain! Mr. Lewis describes the state in which man was originally con- 
stituted by God, and the disastrous results of his fall from that state. Space 
will not allow of lengthy quotations, although only these would give a 
complete account of his view. I must attempt briefly, and I hope fairly, to 
summarize it. 

At a particular point in the process of evolution—so runs Mr. Lewis’s 
account—the animal form which God had destined to be the vehicle of 
humanity reached a stage of perfection in which, though not yet a man, 
it “may have been clever enough to make things which a modern archzolo- 
gist would accept as proof of its humanity”. It was still only an animal, 
however, because “‘all its physical and psychical processes were directed 
to purely material and natural ends”. What made it a man was the human 
spirit, a new kind of consciousness which God caused to descend upon 
it. The functions which Mr. Lewis then goes on to attribute to the human 
spirit closely resemble those: which Catholic theologians assign to sancti- 
fying grace and the preternatural gifts of integrity and immortality: free 
but easy submission to the Creator, complete control over ‘all organic 
processes and animal appetites and even over tendencies to decay and 
death. In some sense, “though not in all, man was then truly the son of 
God, the prototype of Christ, perfectly enacting in joy and ease of all the 
faculties and all the senses that filial self-surrender which Our Lord enacted 
in the agonies of the crucifixion”. Then came man’s rebellion against his 
Creator and its dire effects upon humanity. With its revolt against God 
the human spirit straightway lost its control over the human organism, 
which then “fell under the control of ordinary biochemical laws and suf- 
fered whatever the interworkings of those laws might bring about in the 
way of pain, senility and death”. The human organism was no longer 
governed by the laws of the spirit, but by those of nature; desires began 
to come up unbidden into the mind of man; and the mind itself now fell 
under “‘the psychological laws of association and the like which God had 
made to rule the psychology of the higher anthropoids”. ‘The total or- 
ganism which had been taken up into his spiritual life was allowed to fall 
back into the merely natural condition from which, at his making, it had 
been raised—just as, far earlier in the story of, creation, God had raised 
vegetable life to become the vehicle of animality....” “It was a loss 
of status as a species . . . it was the emergence of a new kind of man—a 
new species, never made by God, had sinned itself into existence.”® 

It might seem at first sight that when our author speaks of “man falling 
back into his merely natural condition” he means the state in which man 
was before the human spirit descended upon him, that is to say, a state 
in which he was not really a man at all; and it would thus appear that 
the effect of the Fall was to reduce man to the level of an animal. But this 


1 Geoffrey Bles. 1940. 2 Op. cit., pp. 65-71. 
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is not, in fact, the view of Mr. Lewis. I think he really considers fallen 
man as an animal in which the human spirit, corrupt now and self-regarding, 
still dwells, but only as a prisoner. The new species of man which the Fall 
has produced, then, is a being in whom, besides animality, there remains 
a spiritual element, but a spirit so fitful in its action, so abjectly subservient 
to the demands of the physical organism, that man in his fallen condition 
can no longer be said truly to possess a spiritual life. His life is more 
properly described as “‘natural”, or biological, in the sense that the law 
predominating in him is not that of the spirit (which requires the unfailing 
submission of the human spirit to the will of God), but rather the bio- 
chemical laws which govern the vital processes of the higher animals. 

If this is a fair statement of the author’s doctrine on the effects of the 
Fall, it will appear quite logical that, for him, the regeneration of man 
through Christ should consist in nothing more than a gradual reversal of 
that degeneration of the spirit in which he considers original sin to con- 
sist; in that process already described by which the human spirit, laboriously 
and in most cases incompletely, regains control over the desires of the 
“lower self”. His doctrine on the Christian life would thus be consistent 
with his doctrine on the Fall. 

But, however consistent, it is not the Catholic doctrine. The spiritual 
life to which Mr. Lewis attributes the original perfection of man must not 
be mistaken for the preternatural and supernatural endowments with 
which, according to Catholic theology, the first man was enriched. There 
is nothing supernatural (in our sense) about Zoe. It is not an additional 
gift gratuitously bestowed by God upon man considered as already estab- 
lished in all his essential perfection. Zoe is bestowed not upon man, but 
upon an animal, thus making that animal a man. It is therefore a part of 

\human nature, and its loss or deterioration must consequently involve 
intrinsic damage to human nature itself. It is true that Mr. Lewis speaks 
of it as something which man does not possess in his natural condition. 
But “nature” and “natural”? do not mean the same for him as they do for 
the scholastic theologian. According to the latter, the natural in man 
includes the spiritual. But for Mr. Lewis the natural is opposed to the 
spiritual, contrasted with it; for him the natural is the biological, that 
which “like everything else in Nature is always tending to run down and 
decay”; for him the natural embraces all those elements in man, even his 
power of loving and reasoning, which, although at a lower level, the 
animals may possess in common with him.1 The effect of the Fall, there- 
fore, in reducing him to the state of “nature” in the sense of Mr. Lewis, 
has been—if we understand nature formally in the scholastic sense—to 
corrupt the essentials of human nature itself. 

If it has been thought necessary to stress the fundamental character 

of the difference between Mr. Lewis’s theology and that of the Catholic 





1 **Man not only lives but also loves and reasons: biolozical life reaches its highest 
known level in him.” (Beyond Personality, p. 13.) 
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Church, this has not been due to any failure to appreciate the considerable 
benefits which Englishmen must have derived from his emphatic vindica- 
tion of certain points of Christian doctrine. Indeed, it is the very influence 
which the author exerts upon Christian thought in this country which 
seems to make it worth while to indicate the one conception—and that 
an essential conception—which his theology needs in order to bring it 
into line with Catholic teaching: I mean that of the supernatural. With 
the clear-cut distinction between the natural and the supernatural (not 
between the natural and the spiritual) firmly grasped—and it can be grasped 
only by faith and not by experience—the whole of Mr. Lewis’s theology 
would fit perfectly into place, and Catholic doctrine would gain a sincere 
and able champion, 


G. D. Snir. 


“BISHOP HEDLEY’S RETREAT”’, 1894-1944 


ry the feast of the Assumption, fifty years ago last August, Cardinal 
Vaughan signed the Imprimatur for “Bishop Hedley’s Retreat”. The 
Bishop’s published writings make eleven volumes; seven he brought 


out himself, four were edited after his death. The Retreat, which bears his 
name, was the second of his books to appear and is the one best known. 
The fifteenth edition was printed about a year ago, and the book has been 
translated into French, Flemish, Dutch and German. 

' At the time of its publication Cardinal Vaughan wrote to the Bishop 
that the book would do more for the conversion of England than any- 
thing that had been written since the Reformation. This is a striking 
remark. It is impossible, of course, to weigh its exact truth, but the Cardinal 
was too spiritual a man to use words lightly. There can be little doubt 
that in giving this opinion he had in mind that urgent insistence on the 
Hidden Life which runs through the whole book, and is the subject of one 
discourse in particular. It seems safe to say that for concentration and 
force this discourse, with the one on the Public Life of our Lord which 
follows it, is unsurpassed in all Bishop Hedley’s writings. The reading 
of it has brought to many perhaps their first understanding of our Lord’s 
Hidden Life, and of the truth that “‘success and self-sanctification are one 
and the same thing’. In the Retreat for Priests, one of the books edited 
after the Bishop’s death, there is throughout the same calm quiet emphasis, 
again and again pressing home this truth. Though this book may at times 
show that lack of finish which the Bishop’s own revision would have given 
it, yet there are many discourses in it as strong and penetrating, and pas- 
sages as beautiful in their writing as any in the better-known work. Both 
books, as in fact all the Bishop’s writings, centre round the mystery of the 
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Incarnation, and are the result of his long and deep pondering on that 
mystery, and its fruits in the Church and in human history. 

Dr. Wilson’s ‘‘Life’’? of the Bishop shows how consistently he himself 
clung to the secret of the Hidden Life. Unlike the biographies of most 
of our famous Bishops or Cardinals, this one deals chiefly with activities 
unknown to the world, and but little with public events in the history of 
the period. In this it may perhaps be likened to the Life of Bishop Grant, 
the saintly first Bishop of Southwark. The circumstances of Bishop 
Hedley’s career were such that, in spite of his intellectual gifts, only once 
—in the University matter—did he stand out as a leader. But it is plain 
also that his own choice and purpose helped to keep him in the background. 
Indeed it was regretted by many of his friends that he was so retiring, and 
did not maké his power and influence felt more evidently and widely. 

This disposition of reserve, of silence, marked not only his external 
life but also his own interior life. Several passages in the biography develop 
this point, and it is dwelt on too in the excellent C.T.S. “‘Life’? by Dom 
Justin McCann, written soon after the Bishop’s death. Introspection, 
self-analysis, writing down, even for his own eye alone, any record of his 
inner life, his aspirations, difficulties, progress, were altogether foreign to 
the Bishop’s nature, and this reticence was no doubt fostered by his up- 
bringing. In this he exemplified in an especial degree one of the “‘Maxims” 
of St. John of the Cross—‘‘Strive to be unknown to thyself and others”. 
Yet, as both Dr. Wilson and Fr. McCann have shown, there is in the Bishop’s 
writings an unconscious revelation of his own soul. He could not have 
written of the spiritual life with such insight and force and persuasiveness 
had not his mind and heart been firmly grounded on Christian spiritual 
principles, and his whole life been marked by that sincerity of endeavour, 
without which the intellectual grasp of these truths is worth so little. It 
was this note of ‘‘sincerity”” which most strongly impressed Dr. Edward 
Lyttleton when the Refreat was lent to him a few years before his death 
by a Catholic friend. 

There is little need now to say anything of the quality of Bishop Hedley’s 
writing; of his frequent and genuine eloquence, sometimes in his “‘occa- 
sional’’ sermons rising to a very high level; of his use of apt and telling 
illustration, and of terse and pregnant sentences. There are several instances 
of this last in the Refreat. It would not be difficult to compile a number 
of “‘Maxims”’ from the book. 

There is, however, a characteristic of the Bishop about which a little 
may be said—his kindness of heart; for it could hardly appear in his books, 
and is in some danger of being forgotten. It was a thing evident to all 
who knew him at all intimately. That he showed a brusqueness of mannet 
at times, that he could be blunt and even sharp in retort, is not to be denied. 
A good deal has been said about this, but the fault has been exaggerated, 
as Abbot Butler was careful to point out in his Introduction, partly bia- 
graphical, to the Bishop’s ‘‘Essays’’. Dr. Wilson puts the matter in its 
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right perspective, and notes how frequent and severe pain, especially in 
later life, excused in some measure this offending manner. Abbot Butler 
does not hesitate to say that kindness, indeed affection, carefully restrained, 
was the salient feature of the Bishop’s character. 

This charity was above all manifest in his relations with his priests. To 
them especially his generous nature, his sympathy and help, were always 
open, and never more so than when the need was greatest. Indeed, one 
has heard it said that if in this matter he erred at all it was on the side of a 
too great consideration for human weakness—a fault that surely does not 
lie so far from the divine standard as its opposite. The reminiscences and 
letters to be found in the “‘Life’’ will bear out what has been said. One 
who had worked under the Bishop remarked in a review of the book that 
he knew of no other diocese where a young priest on his first arrival at a 
parish would find a note of welcome and encouragement from the Bishop 
awaiting him. The same witness told of a legend that in early days the 
Bishop had crushed an erring priest, and then found reason to think that 
he had wronged him, and thereafter would never quench the smoking flax. 
A memory remains of hearing a priest who was sometimes critical of the 
Bishop exclaim, after speaking of his supposed ugliness—‘“‘But just go to 
him in any trouble, and see his face light up with sympathy. There is 
real beauty in it then.” 

It is interesting to compare Bishop Hedley with that other great bishop, 
Ullathorne. Both were north-country men, English of the English, men of 
sturdy and independent character; both became Benedictine monks, and 
were men of studious habits, well read in the writings of the Fathers and 
theologians, and themselves writers with an assured place in the Catholic 
Revival. Each was in turn considered by many to be the right choice to 
fill the vacant See of Westminster. A sense of humour, a little grim in 
kind, was a possession in common, and stories are handed on about each 
illustrating this. Of course there were differences. Bishop Ullathorne 
filled a far more prominent place in the history of his time than Bishop 
Hedley, a little later, ever did. Though he, too, was an able administrator, 
his gift never had the wide scope which fell in early life to Ullathorne in 
Australia, and afterwards in two of the old Vicariates of England, and 
then in the diocese of Birmingham. The restoration of the Hierarchy, the 
befriending of Newman, the Vatican Council, were calls on his energy 
and capacities which found him ready and resourceful. But as a writer 
Bishop Hedley is much better known and is much more widely read than 
Ullathorne. He had the advantage of being trained in the philosophy of 
St. Thomas and in the Summa by a professor of exceptional powers, Father 
Austin Bury, who had himself been trained at Parma by a certain Abbot 
Bianchi, an ardent Thomist forty years before Pope Leo’s Aeverni Pairis. 
When, in 1862, Fr. Hedley was sent, soon after his ordination, from Ample- 
forth to the newly founded Common House of Studies at Belmont, his 
eleven years of teaching the young monks there gave him opportunities for 
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study and thought which were denied to Ullathorne once he had left 
Downside to begin his Australian mission. In addition Bishop Hedley 
possessed a natural gift of expression greater than Bishop Ullathorne’s, and 
it was a gift that was not neglected. His books, at any rate the Refreat, 
Lex Levitarum, and his ‘exquisite monograph on the Holy Eucharist’, 
will be read by English-speaking Catholics, lay or clerical, for many years 
to come, and will save him from becoming only a memory—magni nominis 
umbra. Bishop Burton went so far as to put him next to Newman. 
When writing the biography Dr. Wilson was hampered by the lack of 
any autobiographical material except a partial and matter-of-fact diary; 
and also by the inability to use, for various reasons, those portions of the 
Bishop’s correspondence which would have best shown the influence he 
unobtrusively exercised: namely his correspondence with Friedrich von 
Hiigel, Cardinal Mercier, and William George and Wilfrid Ward. How- 
ever, the Bishop would have been the last person to feel any trouble because 
his work was not duly appreciated, and after all, his fame is secure. No 
one is likely to quarrel with Archbishop Goodier’s words: ‘“‘Bishop Hedley 
is one of our great masters of the spiritual life; so sane, so solid, so full of 
the supernatural, and at the same time so natural and human.” 
A Monk oF AMPLEFORTH. 





RHYTHM AND PSALMODY 






Words, after speech, reach 
Into the silence. Only by the form, the pattern, 

Can words or music reach 

The stillness, as a Chinese jar still 

Moves perpetually in its stillness. 

T. S. Eliot: Burnt Norton. 














— recentralization of our ideas on art, as carried out by the late Mr. 

Eric Gill and his school, is perhaps the most effective among modern 
movements towards a recovery of our lost tradition. His thorough applica- 
tion of the great principles of St. Thomas, through the mediums of writing 
and of concrete realization, is bearing fruit, so that the view of art as of 
something immediately related to life, and not an external embellishment of 
life, is now widely accepted. 

“‘Operatio artis fundatur super operationem naturae, et haec supet 
creationem.” I*., Q45, a. 8, ad. 4. 

But there is, we think, a field in which the application of what might be 
called the ‘‘central’’ view of art has hardly been made at all, and it is this 
serious gap that has provoked the present article. 

The field we have in mind is that of liturgical music. In accordance, 
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however, with one of the main Thomistic principles, on which we shall base 
the following pages, the principle that art derives from the very centre of 
human life in fulfilment of some exigency whose source is at that centre, we 
shall start by considering not music explicitly, but the exigency that has 
given rise to music. Further, convinced that a short article does more work 
by an intensive study of a small part of the matter under consideration 
(provided that part is typical of the whole) than by an extensive survey, we 
shall consider the exigency that produced plainsong, the exigency for 
the corporate prayer of the Church, in one particular form, namely the psalm 
as publicly performed. 

Our original datum, then, is simply: ‘‘A psalm to be publicly performed.”’ 
On this datum we shall bring to bear the great principle that the essential 
thirst of intellect is for unity and this thirst as found in our body-spirit 
manifestation of intellect drives us to impose form on matter. Everything 
we handle we must reduce to unity by reason of what we are. 

In the present instance, the matter before us is words. Ordinary speaking 
is the constant reduction to unity of a multiplicity of words, a work of art 
whose complexity escapes us because its practice has become entirely 
spontaneous. When I say, for instance, “‘I am going to London this after- 
noon’’, I have voiced seven units of reality as the expression of only one 
reality, and I have done this by a complex arrangement of ‘pitch, intensity 
and rest. I have realized form in matter. The form is essentially other than 
the matter which it organizes. It is not in the words themselves, nor can it 
be adequately described in terms of pitch or accent. It is simply what I do 
to the words as an intellectual agent. It is a total organizing principle that 
has been brought into play spontaneously. 

Now with our present purpose, the corporate performance of a psalm, 
the exigency for form will remain undiminished, but the spontaneous operative 
principle which normally realizes form will have to be eliminated if anarchy 
is to be avoided. What do we require to fill this gap? We need a fixed form 
that can be acquired and shared by many and that will d to words system- 
atically what the individual does spontaneously. We need the systematic 
correlative of the spontaneous speaking voice. It is this need that has 
created the system of modulation, which gives us one of the best examples 
of the inseparable interconnection of the factors: “human life with its 
attendant exigencies”’, “‘function”, and “‘beauty”’. 

The important point is that we are not introducing music from outside 
as an embellishment of the psalm; we are educing it from within our original 
datum which we have not exceeded: “‘a psalm to be corporately performed”’. 
This datum we may now express more fully as “‘that which demands the 
systematic or fixed correlative of spontaneous form”’. 

Our next task, then, is to evolve this form, to find principles by which 
we may imitate systematically what the speaking voice does spontaneously. 
To find these principles we must analyse the speaking voice in order to 

discover, firstly, what it is doing in the concrete when it imposes form and, 
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secondly, the means which it employs. Our systematic form will have to 
combine this proximate end and the means to this end. 

When I speak a sentence, I have as my final end the realization of form, 
my proximate end is the enunciation of this sentence in such a way that it 
comes to rest, and the means I employ, and must employ, for this proximate 
end are all the essential possibilities of variety of the human voice. 

It is the proximate end, the achievement of rest, that we wish to con- 
sider; the means will become apparent. In order to appreciate the proximate 
end, however, we must see it as intrinsically related to the final end. Indeed, 
at this point lies the kernel of our whole argument. 

Man is body-spirit. That is to say, he is a body manifesting, symbolizing 
spirit. The body is not a parallel phenomenon of the spirit, but its symbol 
in the deepest sense of that word. It is the extended correlative of non- 
extended spirit. Thus what the body does, the modifications of matter which 
it affects, are strictly manifestatory of states of the spirit. Now the essential 
polarity of the created spirit is towards a realization in itself of the life of 
God in whose image it is fashioned, and this life is “‘semper agens—semper 
quietus’’. The centralization of the created spirit is through its participation 
in this life, and the desire for this participation is the operative principle, 
recognized or no, of all spiritual activity. The bodily correlative of this 
spiritual tendency towards ‘‘agens—quietus’”’ is the exigence for that blending 
of “‘élan’”’ and “‘repos’’ which we call rhythm. The body, being material, 
must act successively. The unity of body and spirit which is man organizes 
this successive activity to a higher purpose, the achievement of rest-in- 
motion, and this is what we aim at in everything we do or make, with a 
degree of intensity that varies with the amount of deliberation in. our effort. 

We have, then, the realization of form as our final end; our proximate 
end, which is really only a more clearly focused definition of our final end, 
is the achievement, in the concrete object before us, of rest-in-motion, or 
“‘élan-repos’’; and the particular object to be fashioned to this end is “‘a 
series of clauses, in Latin, to be performed by a body of voices’. 

It is important to free ourselves of the usual contemporary notion of 
rhythm which equates it with “‘time’’. Essentially rhythm is the expansion, 
in successive form, of the “‘still point of the turning world” which is one and 
timeless, so rhythm must preserve in its succession this unity. It is a con- 
tinuous flow, é/an passing to repos, which is also the start of the next é/an. 
There are not really points in this process, and if we fix points or beats, as 
we are compelled to, we must realize that they are not ultimate divisions, 
and that each beat, being an imaginary point on the transition from one 
rhythmic group to the next, is at once a rest for the preceding group and, 
by that very fact, a source of expansion for the next. The diagram of rhythm 
is thus a continuous series of curves. The beats have an essentially dual 
quality; they are both rest and spring, charge and discharge, and this is the 
essence of rhythm described in terms of the beat. 

There has been no question yet of ‘‘music’’ or “‘plainsong”’, but only of 
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to | rhythm, that fundamental quality of all successive life when the latter is 
realized and utilized by man. 

n, We must now apply this to language, first seeing the particular manner 

it | in which the language of our psalm, Latin, effects rhythm when spoken 

te | spontaneously in conformity with the words, and then imitating the essential 
features of this by our system. 

1- We said that the essence of rhythm, for practical purposes, lies in the 

te | unity, within the beat, of rest and spring. How does the Latin language 

1, | realize this? By a raising of pitch on the accents, which nearly always 
occur early in the words (and this is é/an), and a gentle drop on to the endings 

g | (and this is repos). As é/an expands out of preceding repos, so the accent 

1 | expands out of the preceding ending. We have a constant expansion of the 


- } energy of stillness into lightness, and a final coming to rest. The accent is 
h not rendered, as in English, by a new percussion, but is tossed up into the 
il | air from the preceding rest. 

f We must appreciate this subtlety of the Latin accent, which has earned 


t for it the title of ‘‘anima vocis’’, and realize that the accentual life of Latin, 
n that which gives it shape, is the essential product of its rhythm. The end of 
: speech is stillness and silence, and in Latin this stillness is present throughout 


, 
S the sentence, receiving into itself the dying é/an and throwing it up again 
5 renewed, as the soil receives the dying grain and throws up the green corn. 
, And this is to say again that Latin is highly rhythmic, since rhythm is the 
priority of silence over sound. 

Now the element in Latin enunciation which makes possible this 
thythmic quality is its allowance for expansion in two directions, vertical 


and horizontal, which are so different as to be non-opposed. We have an 
example of that otherness which admits of interpenetration, whose archetype 
is God’s otherness from the creature which is so complete as to imply 
| immanence. It is because the accent at the beginning of the word can fly 
straight upwards that we feel it to be entirely harmonious with the coming to 
rest at the end, whose direction is horizontal. Heightening falls into 
lengthening. 
Domine sancte pater omnipotens aetérne Déus. 


This is Latin, pure and simple. Its accent is anima vocis, breathed into 
words out of stillness. And the essential factor in this effect is the purely 
musical, pitched character of the accent, alternating with the rhythmic beat. 

A system of psalmody which takes no account of this will be lacking in 
essentials. Its execution will be amorphous. Further, our system has not 
merely to allow for this alternation of accent and beat. It has to guard 
positively against the inevitable tendency of an English choir to make accent 
and beat coincide as they do in English. This will be completely ruinous. 

It is in response to this strict exigency of the language that the system 
of modulated psalmody has grown up. By it, the verse, or rather the half- 
verse, is made to pivot on a formal ending which, in a large variety of modes, 
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enforces the essential ¢/an-repos, or accent-beat, movement of the whole. Thete 
is not room here to show in detail how this is effected. We must be content 
with one example. 

Dixit Déminis Démind méo: 


‘indicates accent or é/an. ‘ means beat or repos. The whole phrase 
is made to flow into silence by a relative raising of pitch on one of the con- 
cluding accents. Experience has shown that this raising of pitch at the end 
is adequate to transform the whole structure, making its performance 
rhythmic and formal and in conformity with the Latin genius. 

We may now conclude this analysis by making the application which it 
suggests of a traditional view of art and life to liturgical prayer, whose main 
element is corporate psalmody. Art is not an external embellishment of 
life. It arises from within life, in response to the various exigencies of life. 
Its definition is covered by ‘‘function”’, because man is a created spirit, 
continually in tendency to unity, rhythm, and form, and this tendency must 
pass to act whenever he makes something to satisfy a true need. Modulated 
psalmody is likewise strictly functional, as we have tried to show, and hence 
alone is its beauty. All its variety is but the expansion of its original 
function, that of executing, in systematic communicable form, the Latin 
psalm. 

Yet the commonly held view in establishments which have the privilege 
of performing the Divine Office does not see music as essential to psalmody 
but as an extra ornament to be added on “‘solemn”’ occasions. ‘“The office” 
normally means “‘the psalter monotoned”’. Singing is beautiful but not 
necessary. This view is exactly the same as that which separates function 
from beauty in art, and the result of this separation is always the production 
of things which are neither functional nor beautiful. The monotoned 
psalm is non-functional in that it fails to allow for the primary exigence of 
form. Since it does not admit of an upward expansion it can only eliminate 
the directly anti-rhythmic tendency to identify accent and beat by allowing 
no accentual emphasis at all. It offers only the alternatives of a good 
mechanical performance or a barbaric performance. In neither case does it 
give form. ; 

Surely, then, a radical change in outlook is required. We are used to 
hearing that the essential factor in any Catholic revival is the Liturgy. For 
the laity, no doubt, this means primarily the Mass. But the Mass is set in 
a great frame of prayer of which the chief constituent is the psalter, publicly 
executed by those who have the Church’s commission to do so. This public 
office has always been the life-blood of the Church. If, as we hope to have 
shown, “‘the psalter sung”’ means not “‘the psalter embellished or decorously 
performed’’, but simply ‘‘the psalter rightly performed in accordance with 
the two strict exigencies of Latin rhythm and corporate system’, the singing 
of the office becomes not a work of supererogation, but a duty. 

In conclusion: when Eric Gill insisted on “‘the functional’’ as the central 
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criterion of art criticism, this seemed obvious in a sense but not of primary 
importance in life. It was only with sustained thought that we come to 
realize that this insistence refers to life itself in its fundamental character. 
If we have done anything to further a realization parallel to this in the sphere 
of corporate worship we shall be satisfied. 

SEBASTIAN Moore, O.S.B. 








THE HOMILIES OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY 
Ill. ST. AMBROSE 


—i Jerome, Augustine and Gregory the Great are known as 
the four great Doctors of the Western Church. Ambrose of Milan is 
the first of this illustrious quadrumvirate, not only chronologically, but also 
as the first important theological link between the great ecclesiastical writers 
of the East—Origen, Athanasius, Basil of Cappadocia—and those of the 
West. The Saint’s outstanding place in Church history needs no em- 
phasizing. A chronologico-biographical sketch will suffice: 


¢. 339.—Born at Trier, where his father, also called Ambrose, was in temporary 
residence as the Praefectus praetorio of Gaul. The family belonged to the 
highest aristocracy. There were three children: St. Satyrus, St. Marcel- 
lina and, youngest of all, St. Ambrose. 
Ambrose the elder died while his children were still young, and the family 
returned to Rome. 
Here Ambrose was educated, read law, and entered a public life. 
353.—Martcellina receives the veil from Pope Liberius. 
370.—Ambrose appointed to Milan as Governor (consul) of Emilia and Liguria. 
373.—Death of Auxentius, the Arian Bishop of Milan. 
373.—In November Ambrose, in his capacity as Governor of the city, is present 
at the election of a new Bishop, fiercely contested between Arians and 
Catholics. 
Ambrose is chosen Bishop by acclamation. 
373.—30 November. Baptized—he was only a catechumen—and, at his own 
request, by a Catholic priest. 
373.—7 December. Consecrated Bishop. This is now the day of the Saint’s feast. 
382.—At Ambrose’s request, the statue of Victory is removed from the senate house 
in Rome. 
385.—Justina, the Arian mother of the Emperor Valentinian, tries to get the 
Portian Basilica for the Arians. Ambrose opposes her. Hymns com- 
posed on this occasion. 
387.—Easter. St. Augustine baptized by St. Ambrose. 
¢. 390.—The Emperor Theodosius submits to a public penance imposed upon him by 
St. Ambrose. 
392.—The Emperor Valentinian killed by Argobastus. 
395.—Death of the Emperor Theodosius. 
397.—Good Friday. Death of St. Ambrose. 


We append a chronological list of St. Ambrose’s main literary works :! 





1 Cf. Dom Basil Steidle, O.S.B., Patrologia, 1937, pp. 154-156. 
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¢. 37§.—De Paradiso. 
post 375.—De Cain et Abel. 
375(?).—De Excessu Fratris sui Satyri et de Fide Resurrectionis. 
. 376-386.—De Noe et Arca. 
377-—De Virginibus ad Marcellinam sororem. 
377-—De Viduis. 
. 377-380.—De Fide ad Gratianum. 
378.—De Virginitate. 
. 380-390.—De Poenitentia. 
¢. 380.—De Tobia. 
381.—De Spiritu Sancto ad Gratianum. 
381.—De Incarnationis Dominicae Sacramento. 
¢. 383.—De Interpellatione Job et David. 
. 383-389.— Apologia prophetae David ad Theodosium Augustum. 
385.—Hymns. 
386.—Sermo contra Auxentium de Basilicis tradendis. 
¢. 387.—Exameron Libri Sex. 
c. 387.—De Abraham. 
¢. 387-388.—Expositio in Psalmum 118. 
¢. 388.—De Job et Vita Beata. 
389.—Expositio Evangelii secumdum Lucam. Libri Decem. 
¢. 389.—De Joseph Patriarcha. 
¢. 389.—De Patriarchis. 
post 389.—De Mysteriis. 
De Sacramentis. Libri Sex.» 
¢. 391.—De Officiis Ministrorum. 
¢. 391.—De Institutione Virginis et S. Mariae Virginitate perpetua. 
392.—De Obitu Valentiniani consolatio. 
393.—Exhortatio Virginitatis. 
post 394.—Enarrationes in 12 psalmos Davidicos. 
395.—De Obitu Theodosii Oratio. 
91 Epistles. 


Lost: 


before 389.—Expositio Esaiae Prophetae. 
De Sacramento Regenerationis sive de Philosophia. 
Quattuor Regnorum Libri. 
Historia Maccabeorum. 


Dubious: 


Explanatio Symboli ad initiandos. 

Hegesippus sive de Bello Judaico. 

Lex Dei sive Mosaicarum et Romanarum legum Collatio. 
Fides Ambrosii. 


The manifold achievements of St. Ambrose as model bishop, as preacher 
and as writer, have won the unstinted admiration of all generations of 
Church historians. His career is a perfect illustration of the common saying 
that it is the busiest men who find time for ever more work. As to the 
quality of his preaching, we have the testimony of St. Augustine:? Verbis 





1 After Dom Hugh Connolly’s studies on this work we have no hesitation in listing 
it among the genuine works of St. Ambrose. (See The De Sacramentis—A Work of St. 
Ambrose. Two papers by Dom R. Hugh Connolly, 1942.) English patristic scholars may well 
feel proud that one of their number has written so conclusive a study on this important 
subject. 

? Confessions, Book V, 13. 
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ejus suspendebar intentus—‘‘Spell-bound I hung upon his words.” After such 
testimony from such a quarter there is no need to say more. As regards 
the excellence of St. Ambrose’s literary style, we may again refer to St. 
Augustine, who, in his book De Doctrina Christiana,’ has recourse to the 
writings of St. Ambrose (together with those of St. Cyprian) for standard 
examples of the dictio submissa, dictio temperata et ornata and dictio grandis. 
St. Jerome too, whenever he can forget that St. Ambrose was an admirer 
of Origen, shows his unmistakable respect for the great Bishop of Milan. 

Thus in the De Viris I/lustribus he will not commit himself to any ne 
ciation of St. Ambrose, giving as an excuse that the latter was still writing ;? 

but in his letter to Eustochium on the profession of virginity, he refers to 
“the works recently written by our own Ambrose to his sister, in which he 
has poured forth his soul with such eloquence that he has sought out, set 
forth, and arranged all that bears on the praise of virgins” (Ambrosii nostri 
quae nuper ad sororem scripsit opuscula: in quibus tanto se fudit eloquio, ut, quidquid 
ad laudem virginum pertinet, exquisierit, ordinarit, expresserit).3 


It is easy to discern the trend of thought and the theological preferences 
of St. Ambrose. He is the perfect product of Roman education. This is 
best seen in his reverence for, and knowledge of, law, in his sense of social 
justice and in his choosing for preference practical issues as the subject matter 
of his writings. He saw too the need of enlightening the Western world on 
such theological doctrines as the dogma of the Incarnation and of the 
Person of the Holy Ghost, but with characteristic straightforwardness he 
plainly avows his indebtedness in these subjects to the Greek Fathers Basil, 
Athanasius, Didymus the Blind. Again, in his exegetical works he was 
greatly influenced by Origen, and, above all, by Philo. If we would find what 
is original in St. Ambrose’s thought we must read his De Mysteriis, his De 
Sacramentis and his several treatises on virginity and on widows. 

It is impossible fully to assess St. Ambrose’s influence on the subsequent 
development of Catholic Dogma. But one thing is certain, viz. that one of 
the chief means by which that influence was exerted were (and are) the 
passages from his writings contained in the Roman Breviary. Altogether 
there are sixty-one excerpts from St. Ambrose read at Matins: forty-two as 
homilies in the Third Nocturn and nineteen as sermons in the Second 
Nocturn. St. Ambrose is especially in demand as a commentator on the 
Gospel of St. Luke. In fact, of his forty-two homilies, no less than thirty- 
seven comment on St. Luke, three on St. Matthew and one each on St. 
Mark and St. John. Thus, in the liturgical exegesis of the Gospel readings 
St. Ambrose is connected with St. Luke, as St. Jerome with St. Matthew, 
St. Gregory the Great with St. Mark and St. Augustine with St. John. 
Among the passages of St. Ambrose used in the Second Nocturn there are 
some which have justly become famous. For example those of Sexagesima 
on Noé, of Quinquagesima on Abraham, of the Third Sunday in Lent on 





1 De Doctrina Christiana, Lib. IV, passim. It is interesting to note that the passages 
quoted by St. Augustine all come from St. Ambrose’s various treatises on virginity. 

2 De Viris Illustribus, cxxxiv: Ambrosius . .. usque ad praesentem diem scribit. St. 
Jerome wrote this book in 392. 
3 Epist., xxii, 22, Translation by F. A. Wright in the Loeb Classics. 
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Joseph, of the Sixth Sunday after Pentecost, of the First and Third Sundays 
in August, of the Fourth and Fifth Sundays in September, of the First and 
Third Sundays in October. Fortunately all are taken from the genuine 
works of St. Ambrose.1 

A word must be said about St. Ambrose’s ‘‘notoriously muddled style”, 
as a priest once described it in the hearing of the present writer. It is certain 
that now and again it is not easy to follow the working of the Saint’s mind, 
This is apt to happen when he indulges in too much allegorizing, after the 
model of the Alexandrines. But more often still it is the result of the 
exuberance of his thought, which he tries to condense within the exigencies 
of a concise Latin diction. Examples of this may be found in the homilies 
on the Gospel for the Dedication of a Church, where the Saint plays with the 
“small stature” of Zacheus and the ‘‘Sycamore-tree’”? which Zacheus had to 
climb to see the Lord, ending with that delightful passage where the little 
rich man is described as a big ripe fig hanging from the tree:? 





Zacheus in sycamoro, novum videli- Zacheus in the sycamore-tree, like the 
cet novi temporis pomum, ut in hoc first fruit of the new season, so that here 
quoque compleretur illud: Arbor fici too the saying might be fulfilled: The 
protulit grossos suos. fig-tree has put forth its green figs. 





Nevertheless, in spite of its superficial obscurity, a careful reading 
amply repays us by the freshness and multiplicity of its thoughts. 

Another source of difficulty in grasping St. Ambrose’s meaning arises 
often from the Saint’s fondness, again an Alexandrine trait, for using 
the biblical numbers for allegorical purposes. One famous—or notorious: 
—passage occurs in the Common of Martyrs, secundo /oco,? where the Saint 


discusses the difference between the number of beatitudes as given by Luke 
and by Matthew: 


Hic enim quatuor veluti virtutes The latter may be said to have embraced 
amplexus est cardinales; ille in illis octo the four cardinal virtues; the former, 
mysticum numerum reseravit. Pro octava listing eight, reveals to us a mystical 
enim multi inscribuntur psalmi: et number. For many of the psalms bear 
mandatum accipis octo illis partem date, as a title: “For the ecighth’’, and thou art 
fortasse benedictionibus. Sicut enim commanded to give a portion to this 
spei nostrae octava perfectio est, ita eight, referring perhaps +> the beatitudes. 
octava summa virtutum est. For as the eighth is the perfection of our 


hope, so also it is the sum of all virtues. 


Here $t. Ambrose is playing with the word octava, which he identifies 
with the life of glory and therefore equates with perfection. “‘The Eighth” 
is another term for a blissful eternity. 


. . . 7 


But the great Bishop of Milan can write exquisite Latin whenever he has 
a mind to do so. There are passages of his in the Breviary which could 





1 There is one exception: the Sermon read in the Second Nocturn of the Common of 
Many Martyrs during Paschal time, which is by St. Maximinus of Trier. Cf. P. L., T. 57, 
p- 703. (See Dom Baiimer, OS. B., Histoire du Bréviare 2nd. vol., Appendice IV, p. 459.) 

2 Third day within the octave of the Dedication, Lesson 8. 

8th lesson. See a very comprehensive study of this homily in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, June 1939, A Breviary Homily from St. Ambrose, by the Rev, Fr, E, F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 
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with justice be put forward as examples of St. Augustine’s grandis dictio. 
One such passage occurs in the Second Nocturn of the Feast of the Beheading 
of St. John the Baptist (29 August). Note that the extract comes from the 
book De Varginibus, highly praised, as we have seen, by St. Augustine and 
by St. Jerome. All three lessons should be quoted; reluctantly we pass over 


the first two and transcribe only the third: 


Intuere, rex acerbissime, tuo spec- 
tacula digna convivio. Porrige dex- 
teram, ne quid saevitiae tuae desit, 
ut inter digitos tuos rivi defluant sacri 
cruoris. Et quoniam non _ exsaturari 
epulis fames, non restigui poculis potuit 
inauditae saevitiae sitis, bibe sanguinem 
scaturientibus adhuc venis exsecti capitis 
profluentem. Cerne oculos in ipsa morte 
sceleris tui testes, aversantes conspectum 
deliciarum. Clauduntur lumina non tam 
mortis necessitate quam horrore luxuriac. 
Os aureum illud exsangue, cujus senten- 
tiam ferre non poteras, conticescit et 
adhuc timetur. 


Look, most cruel king, on this sight 
worthy of thy banquet. Stretch forth 
thy right hand, lest aught to thy savagery 
be lacking, that the streams of sacred 
blood may flow between thy fingers. And 
since thy hunger cannot be satisfied with 
feasting nor thy outrageous and savage 
thirst with drinking, drink the blood still 
flowing forth from the gushing veins of 
the severed head. Look at the eyes even 
in death witnessing to thy crime as they 
turn away from the sight of thy pleasures. 
Those eyes are closed not so much by the 
hand of death, as by horror of thy lust. 
That golden, now bloodless, mouth, 
whose condemnation thou couldst not 
bear, is indeed silent, but thou art still in 
dread of it. 


Such writing as this will bear comparison with any page from the golden 


age of the classical Latin authors. 


Here is another passage which also belongs to the grandis dictio. The 


Arian party against whom it was written must have felt the sting of the 
Saint’s vehemence:! 


Non utique infirmitatis, sed pietatis 
ista subjectio est; attollat licet saevis 
emissus latebris coluber perfidiae caput, 
et serpentinis evomat venena pectoribus. 
Cum dicit se Filius missum, majorem 
haereticus appellet Patrem, ut imperfec- 
tum Filium dicat, qui potest habere 
majorem, ut alienis asserat eum, qui 
mittitur, indigere. Numquid et humano 
egebat auxilio, ut materno  serviret 
imperio? 


This subjection does not proceed from 
weakness but from filial piety. Let the 
serpent hiding coiled in horrible darkness 
raise up its vicious head and pour forth 
poisonous venom. When the Son de- 
clares Himself sent, let heretics call His 
Father the greater and the Son imperfect, 
since He can have another above Him, 
let them declare that since He is sent He 
must needs depend on others. Was He 
in want too of human help, since He is 
said to have obeyed His mother? 


In the present writer’s opinion one of the very best Ambrosian homilies 
is that of the Fourth Sunday after Pentecost, where the Saint comments on 
the ‘‘Bark of Peter’? as a type of the Church. When he comes to speak of 
Peter, he delivers himself as follows: 


Et si aliis imperatur ut laxent retia 
sua, soli tamen Petro dicitur: Duc in 
altum; hoc est, in profundum disputa- 
tionum. Quid enim tam altum quam 
altitudinem divitiarum videre, scire Dei 


Others are ordered to let down their 
nets: to-Peter alone is it said: Launch out . 
into the deep, that is, into the depths of 
dogmatic discussion. What is there so 
deep as to behold the depth of the divine 


1 Sunday within the Epiphany, Lesson 9. (In the old Breviaries.) 
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Filium et professionem divinae genera- 
tionis assumere? Quam licet mens non 
queat humana plene rationis investiga- 
tione comprehendere, fidei tamen pleni- 
tudo complectitur. Nam etsi non licet 
mihi scire quaemadmodum natus sit: non 
licet tamen nescire quod natus sit. 
Seriem generationis ignoro; sed auctorem 
generationis agnosco ... Si Deo non 
credimus, cui credemus ? : 




























































riches, to know the Son of God and to 
accept and proclaim the divine genera- 
tion? Though the human mind cannot, 
by probing with the reason alone, fully 
understand this mystery, yet it is grasped 
by the fullness of faith. For, though it is 
not granted to me to know in what way 
He was born, yet I may not ignore the 
fact that He was born. I know not the 
order of His generation, but I acknow- 





ledge itsauthor . . . If we donot believe 
God, whom shall we believe? 








There is only one passage in the Breviary taken from the book De 
Sacramentis. It comes in the Second Nocturn of the Wednesday within the 
octave of Corpus Christi, and it is very important because it is characteristic 
of the whole work: practical, overwhelmingly clear, exactly to the point. 
Dealing with the mystery of consecration, he gives as the only possible 











explanation the omnipotence of God. 










Ergo tibi ut respondeam, non erat 
corpus Christi ante consecrationem; 
sed post consecrationem dico tibi quod 
jam corpus est Christi. Ipse dixit et 
factum est: Ipse mandavit et creatum est. 





























it abounds. 
belief. 

















theology: 







Nescit tarda molimina Sancti Spiritus 
gratia.} 





. Sit magistra humilitatis in qua est 
professio castitatis.” 











Et bene pastores vigilant quos Bonus 
Pastor informat.* 














Nemo cum desidia Christum requirit.4 


Ex duobus igitur constat Ecclesia: ut 
aut peccare nesciat, aut peccare desinat.® 














Merito prodegit 
recessit ab Ecclesia.® 





patrimonium, qui 








Quid longinquius (ire) quam a se 
recedere 2? 











Therefore I answer thee: it was not 
the body of Christ before the conse- 
cration; but after the consecration I say 
to thee that it is now the body of Christ. 
He spoke, and it was made: He com- 
manded, and it was created. 


There is one feature of St. Ambrose’s prose for which all his readers 
should feel grateful to him: we refer to the short, pregnant phrases in which 
Often they condense in a nutshell whole theses of Christian 


We append here a few, trusting that they will prove helpful to preachers 
of retreats and conferences and even to professors of dogmatic or moral 


The grace of the Holy Ghost knows no 
slow calculating. 


Let her who is a Virgin by profession 
be also a teacher of humility. 


Well do those shepherds watch who are 
trained by the Good Shepherd. 


No one can seek Christ with sloth. 


The Church is made up of two kinds of 
people: those who never sin and those 
who have ceased sinning. 


Truly, he wastes his patrimony who 
abandons the Church. 


How can one go farther than away 
from oneself? 














3 Matins of Christmas, Lesson 8. 














1 Friday of the Third Week in Advent, Lesson 1. 


2 Thid., Lesson 3. 


4 Sixth Day within the octave of Christmas, Lesson 1. 
5 Wednesday of the First Week of Lent, Lesson 2. 
6 Saturday of the Second Week of Lent, Lesson 1. 


7 Tbid., Lesson 2. 
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Febtis enim nostra avaritia est; febris 
nostra libido est; febris nostra luxuria 
est; febris nostra ambitio est; febris 
nostra iracundia est.! 


Quis autem amicior nobis quam qui 
pro nobis corpus suum tradidit.* 


Hic (Christus) est solus quem nemo 
debet deserere, nemo mutare.* 


Culpam incidisse, naturae est; diluisse, 
virtutis.* 

Non turbatur haec navis, in qua 
prudentia navigat, abest perfidia, fides 
aspirat.5 


Dormit Christus tepidis, perfectis 
vigilat.® 


Illic ergo turbatio, ubi modica fides; 
ibi securitas, ubi perfecta dilectio.? 


Esca_ solidior, corpus est’ Christi; 
potus vehementior, sanguis est Domini.® 


Novit Dominus mutare sententiam, si 
tu noveris emendare delictum.® 


Mulier discere magis quae divina sunt 
studeat, quam docere.!® 


Omnes magni, omnes sublimes mon- 
tem ascendunt.4 


Condimentum cibi jejunium est.! 


Quanto avidior appetentia, tanto esca 
jucundior.!* 


Suo est sepultus triumpho.'4 


Habet et sanguis vocem suam, qua 
clamat ad Deum, sicut clamavit in Abel. 


Talis enim fuit Maria, ut ejus unius 
vita omnium sit disciplina.!® 


Est etiam infirmitas ad salutem, est 
etiam timor Sanctorum.!? 


Ad vulnera nostra descendit, ut usu 
quodam et copia suae naturae, com- 


participes nos faciat esse regni coelestis.'® 


Qui contempserit saecularia, ipse mere- 
: bitur sempiterna.!® 


1 Thursday of the Third Week of Lent, Lesson 3. 


Our fever is avarice; our fever is lust; 
our fever is riotous living; our fever is 
ambition; our fever is anger. 


Who a better friend of ours than He 
who gave up His body for us? 


He alone is the one whom no man 
should abandon, no one change for 
another. 


To fall-into sin is natutal weakness; to 
expiate it is virtue. 

That ship is safe, in which wisdom 
steers, falsehood is absent, and faith fills 
the sails. 


For the lukewarm Christ is asleep, for 
the perfect He is awake. 

There is fear where faith is weak, here 
is safety, where love is perfect. 

The more solid food is the body of 
Christ; the stronger drink is the blood of 
the Lord. 


God knows how to revise His sentence 
if thou knowest how to amend thy fault. 


Women should study rather to learn 
divine things, than to teach them. 


All the great, all the noble-hearted go up 
into the mountain. 


Fasting is the sauce of food. 


The keener the appetite, the more 
pleasing the food. 


He was buried by his own triumph. 


Blood, too, has its voice which cries 
unto God as cried the blood of Abel. 


Such was Mary, that her single life is 
a pattern for all. 


There is a weakness too which is 
wholesome, there is also a fear which is 
proper to the Saints. 


He has come down to our wounds, in 
order that, sharing with us the riches of 
His nature, He may make us partakers of 
the kingdom of heaven. 


He who despises temporal things shall 
merit things eternal. 





2 Rogation Monday, Lesson 1. 


3 Thursday in Whitsun Week, Lesson 3. 

5 Fourth Sunday after Pentecost, Lesson 8. 
7 Ibid., Lesson 8. 8 Sixth Sunday after Pentecost, Lesson 9. 

® 27 June, Lesson 7. 10 Thid., Lesson 9. 1124 August, Lesson 7. 
12 Fourth Sunday of September, Lesson 6. 13 Tbidem. 

14 First Sunday of October, Lesson 6. 15 Third Sunday of October, Lesson 6. 

16 21 November, Lesson 5. 17 Common of One Martyr, secundo loco, Lesson 5. 
18 Common of Many Martyrs, secundo loco, Lesson 7. 19 Thid., Lesson 9. 


4 Sixth Sunday after Pentecost, Lesson 6, 
8 Tbid., Lesson 7. 
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This Anthology could be extended indefinitely, especially were we to | t 2 ¢ 
quote from all the works of the Saint. Indeed, our object in the above | facult 
pages has been to beckon the readers into those wider fields of Ambrosian } (FO 
literature which lie beyond the covers of the Breviary. Perhaps more than | 2 OU 
any other Father, St. Ambrose needs cultivating before we can enjoy the | facult 
richness and fruitfulness of his written thought. 

Romanus Rios, O.S.B. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS oe 
SABBATINE PRIVILEGE—COMMUTATION 


ordi 


May it be held that any priest who has the power to invest the faithful os 


with the scapular of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel may also commute the 
conditions attached to the “‘Sabbatine Privilege”? (E. W.) 





REPLY 






As pointed out in a previous reply, 1944, XXIV, p. 516, explanatory of the 


*‘Sabbatine Privilege”, canon 935, which empowers confessors to commute - 
the conditions for gaining indulgences, may not be used for this privilege, 
since it is not, properly speaking, an indulgence. All confessors, however, a 
from S. C. Ind., 14 June, 1901, may commute the abstinence condition. = 
The power of investing the faithful with the scapular, to which this 
privilege is attached, is included in the cumulative faculties which one may 
obtain by joining some association such as the ‘‘Missionary Union’. But e 
we have not discovered in any of these lists of cumulative faculties the a 
power of commuting the conditions attached to the privilege. There is = 
some reason, perhaps, for supposing that the commuting power always ” 
accompanies that of investing, since it is contained in the formula granted | 
to priests who have obtained the investing faculty directly from the Carmelite - 
Superiors, instead of getting it indirectly by joining some association such nd 
as the “‘Missionary Union’. It reads as follows: ““Tibi quoque, si iam ab i 
Ordinario loci ad sacras Christifidelium confessiones audiendas sis appro- : 
batus, facultatem concedimus commutandi, ob iustam causam, in aliud opus fr 
obligationes peculiares pro privilegio sabbatino consequendo. . . .” ; 
But there is nothing corresponding to this in the cumulative faculties, P 
obtained indirectly. On the contrary, the writers we have consulted who 
deal with this point agree that, in addition to the faculty for investing with i 
the scapular, a special one is required for commuting the conditions attached : 
to the privilege. Thus Génicot, Theol. Moralis, II, §409.6; Gougnard, 4 


De Indulgentiis, p. 252. In 1929 the Vicar General of the Carmelites replied 
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to a query on this point: ““Observent tenorem rescripti seu gratiae: quodsi 
facultate commutandi careant, recurrant singuli ad praepositum generalem”’. 
(FoorNoTr. Collationes Brugenses, 1929, Pp. 372). ‘There exists accordingly, 
in our opinion, no basis even for invoking canon 209: the commuting 
faculty is not enjoyed unless it is expressly conceded, 


MARRIAGE DELEGATION: ‘‘COMMON ERROR” 


Peter, a parish priest, having had his church destroyed by enemy action, 
accepts a general permission from John, a neighbouring parish priest, to 
use his church for marriages. It was, however, Peter’s usual practice to 
obtain express permission over the ’phone for each marriage, but it some- 
times happened, because of urgency, or forgetfulness, or because John was 
not at home, that Peter, acting on the general permission, took a number 
of marriages in John’s church without his knowledge. Now John is worried 
because he feels that his granting of a general delegation has misled Peter, 
and he wishes to know if these marriages are valid in view of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances, the urgency of some of the marriages and common 
error, or must a general sanatio be sought? (Sacerdos.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1905, §2: Parochus et loci Ordinarius qui matrimonio possunt 
valide assistere, possunt quoque alii sacerdoti licentiam dare ut intra fines sui 
territorii matrimonio valide assistat. 

Canon 1906, §1: Licentia assistendi matrimonio concessa ad norman can. 
1095, §2, dari expresse debet sacerdoti determinato ad matrimonium 
determinatum, exclusis quibuslibet delegationibus generalibus, nisi agatur 
de vicariis cooperatoribus pro paroecia cui addictt sunt, secus irrita est. 

Code Commission, 25 January, 1943; THE CLERGY REVIEW, 1943, XXIII, 
p. 329: An delegato episcopali, cui conceditur facultas delegata ad univer- 
sitatem negotiorum iuxta canonem 199, §1, hoc ipso concessa intelligatur 
vel saltem concedi possit delegatio generalis ad assistendum matrimoniis, 
attento canone 1096, §1 ? Resp. Negative. 

(i) The whole tendency of recent legislation has been to strengthen the 
law requiring, for the validity of marriage, express delegation to be given 
to a determined priest. Even the “‘vicarius co-operator”’, mentioned in 
canon 1096, §1, cannot ex officio assist at marriages, as the Code Commission 
decided, 31 January, 1942. Cf. THE CLERGY REvIEW, 1942, XXII, p. 284. 

Before these two decisions, one might have discovered some rather 
fragile reasons for supposing that John, in the circumstances, enjoyed a 
general delegation, either because he assisted at marriages with the bishop’s 
knowledge and consent, or because he was to be considered, in a certain 
sense, as Peter’s “‘vicarius co-operator”’. But even these fragile reasons no 
longer exist, and the conclusion must be that the marriages at which he 
assisted without delegation from Peter are, in so far that John was not 
delegated by Peter for the purpose, altogether invalid. 
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(ii) The only remaining title, therefore, if these marriages are to be 
considered valid, is the “common error’’ of canon 209. All the elements 
required are clearly present in this case, except that it is disputed 















































whether assistance at marriage is, properly speaking, an act of jurisdiction, a 
There are, however, very strong reasons for supposing that marriage | yi, 
delegation is not excluded from c4non 209, and the writers generally assume ; 
that, other things being equal, delegation for marriage is supplied by the 
Church in “common error”. Cf. Gougnard, De Matrimonio (1937), Pp. 219; 
Cappello, De Matrimonio, §670. We have, in addition, a Rota judgement , 
reversing two decisions of lower courts, in which it is clearly admitted that, in | er 
principle, canon 209 does covera priest’s assistance at marriage. (Foornore, sit 
R.D. XX, 1927, p. 456). Whatever doubt there may be is covered, not only ie 
by the same canon 209, but expressly as regards marriage by canon 1014: aw 
‘‘Matrimonium gaudet favore iuris, quare in dubio standum est pro valore | jit 
matrimonii”. — in 
(iii) We think, accordingly, that these marriages are valid. But if it is vi 
desired to establish their validity beyond all possible doubt or quibble, a}... 
special sanatio must be obtained ad cautelam from the Holy See. It canbe | 4 
applied even though the parties have no knowledge that this procedure is | (4, 
being used (canon 1138, 93). he 
FivE ABSOLUTIONS 
Should this honour be accorded to all bishops, including titular bishops, b 
or is it restricted to the funeral rite of the late Ordinary? (X.) a 
Ch 
REPLY 
The list of those to whom this honour is due, as given in Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum, Lib. ii, c. xi, n. 13, describes the bishop as ‘“‘episcopus proprius”’; 
similarly in the opening rubric of the rite in the Roman Pontifical. S.R.C. 20 fic 
November, 1903, n. 4119, has “‘episcopus ordinarius”. De Herdt, Praxis nl 
Pontificalis, 11, §203 observes: ““Cum autem istae personae tam in Pontificali 
quam in Caeremoniali distincte exprimantur, ad minus non convenit, ut fa 
quinque absolutiones fiant in exequiis aliarum personarum quantumvis m 
distinctarum.”” a 
We think, therefore, that in the common law the five absolutions may not le 
be given at the funeral rite of a titular bishop, and if one reads occasionally in 
ceremonial books that the rite is observed at the funeral of all bishops, it in 
is because the writer is not adverting to the distinction between titular F 
bishops and Ordinaries. But there may well be customs or indults which p 
sanction a departure from what seems to be the common law. th 
The only writer we have found who does expressly draw the conclusion 0 
that the rite should not take place at the funeral of titular bishops is Haegy, b 
Fonctions Pontificales, 11, p. 319, where it is stated, in a section explaining the a 


funeral rite of a titular bishop, that only one absolution is given, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


OcrToBER DEVOTIONS 


Is it too much to hope that the omission in a diocesan Ordo of the usual 
reminder about these devotions is meant to imply that they are no longer of 


obligation? (Q. Q.) 
REPLY 


This is, we think, an excess of hope which must be expiated by disappoint- 
ment. For the Ordo of the diocese is local law essentially, though supple- 
mented by every kind of information which the compiler regards as useful 
or opportune. The October devotions, on the other hand, are the common 
law of the Church since the time of Leo XIII, and have so far survived all 
attempts to withdraw them, as we have noted in this Review, 1935, X, p. 
304, and 1940, XVIII, p. 260. 

One may speculate on the reasons why the compiler omitted the usual 
reminder: amongst them might be that the October devotions are now so 
well established that no reminder is necessary! What one may not do is to 
conclude that an obligation of the common law has ceased to exist solely 
because the Ordo of local law has ceased to recall it to our minds. 


PuTATIVE MARRIAGE 


For a putative marriage it is necessary for one of the parties, at least, to 
be in good faith. Is this condition verified when the non-Catholic party 
to a mixed marriage in a registry office is fully aware that the Catholic 
Church objects to what he has done? (Q. Q.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1015, §4: Matrimonium invalidum dicitur pytativum, si in bona 
fide ab una saltem parte celebratum fuerit, donec utraque pars de eiusdem 
nullitate certa evadat. 

Answering a similar question in this Review, 1944, XXIV, p. 278, we 
favoured the probable opinion that, under the Code discipline, an invalid 
matriage, even though not contracted in facie ecclesiae, could be regarded as 
a putative marriage, with the consequence that the offspring is canonically 
legitimate. 

We think that this probable opinion should be held, in our circumstances 
in this country, in order not to give unnecessary offence to non-Catholics. 
For the same reason, though fully aware of the opposite view, we are dis- 
posed to interpret as liberally as possible the meaning of ‘‘good faith’’ in 
this context: for it rarely happens that the non-Catholic is wholly unaware 
of the fact that the Church objects to registry office marriages, and if it is to 
be held that awareness of this fact destroys “‘good faith’’, there is scarcely 


any point in defending as “‘putative’’ a marriage not contracted in facie 
ecclesiae. 
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The non-Catholic, it appears to us, can be in good faith, i.e. persuaded 
that his registry office marriage is valid, notwithstanding his knowledge that 


the Church objects to it. Thus Cappello, De Matrimonio, §746: “‘Bona fides ' 


hic sumitur pro firma persuasione de valore matrimonii. . . . Quaelibet 
ignorantia, sive iuris sive facti, sive inculpabilis sive culpabilis, dummodo 
non sit affectata, bonam fidem per se et necessario non excludit.” 

We can see no compelling reason why this good faith should be lacking 
even in the case where the non-Catholic is aware of the fact that the 
“objection” of the Church takes the form of regarding his marriage as 
invalid. For it is precisely because of his good faith, we may charitably 
suppose, that he thinks this objection to be unwarranted or frivolous. The 
question is one which could be settled by some official pronouncement of 
the Church, but we are not aware of any decision which clearly denies a 
putative character to marriages of this kind. Until some certain decision is 
given, we think it wholly advisable to adopt a liberal solution. 


SUNDAY OBLIGATION IN SEMI-PuBLIC ORATORY 


An institution for sick priests has a semi-public oratory with a resident 
chaplain, and with the parish priest’s consent the local Catholics assist 
at Mass therein on Sundays. Is the obligation fulfilled, by the local people 
as well as by the religious, when the Mass is being said, not by the chaplain, 
but by one of the sick priests? (Cappellanus.) 








REPLY 


Canon 1249: Legi de audiendo sacro satisfacit qui Missae adest quocunque 
Catholico ritu celebretur , sub dio aut in quacunque ecclesia vel oratorio 
publico aut semi-publico et in privatis coemeteriorum aediculis de quibus 
in can. 1190, non vero in aliis oratoriis privatis, nisi hoc privilegium a Sede 
Apostolica concessum fuerit. 

Canon 1188, §2, Est vero oratorium semi-publicum, si in commodum 
alicuius communitatis vel coetus fidelium eo convenientium erectum sit, 
neque liberum cuique sit illud adire. 

(i) The law which required the faithful to fulfil their Sunday and festal 
obligation in the parish church had fallen into disuse even in the time of 
Benedict XIV (Foornore. Synod. Dioces. XI, cap. xiv, n. 10), though there is 
still required a certain measure of publicity. But it is the place which the law 
defines, not the status of the celebrating priest. Therefore, just as the faithful 
fulfil their obligation in a parish church by assisting at the Mass of a visiting 
priest celebrated at a side altar, so may they also fulfil it by assisting at the 
Mass of any priest celebrated in a semi-public oratory, even though the 
priest has not obtained permission to celebrate therein. The obligation, 
therefore, of the religious in charge of the institution is clearly fulfilled by 
assisting at the Mass of a sick priest in their own oratory. 

(ii) The same must be said of the local Catholics who frequent this 
oratory. Neither the parish priest, nor even the Ordinary, without an 
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indult, may deprive the faithful of their right in the common law of canon 
1249 to fulfil this obligation in a semi-public oratory. Cf. Mostaza in 
Periodica, 1933, P. 141. 

It is perfectly lawful, however, for the parish priest to persuade the 
people, in accordance with the terms of such canons as 467, §2, and 1346, §1, 
to be present at Mass in the parish church, particularly when it is remembered 
that the parish priest will normally be saying Mass “‘pro populo” on these 
days. 

Also, with perfect propriety, the superior of the religious house may be 
persuaded, if the oratory is not “‘public’’, to refuse admittance to the faithful 
on days of obligation, for it is essential to the character of a semi- public 
oratory that the faithful from outside have no right of entry. The superior 
is entitled to refuse them admittance and could, for proper reasons, be urged 
to withhold the necessary permission. 


MixepD RELIGION DISPENSATION 


Does a dispensation from “difference of worship” cover “mixed religion” 
ina case where the former has been requested and granted inerror? The 
non-Catholic was a baptized heretic, not an unbaptized person. (J. A.) 


REPLY 


Canon 46: Rescripta non fiunt irrita ob errorem in nomine personae cui 
vel a qua conceduntur, aut loci in quo ipsa moratur, aut rei de qua agitur, 
dummodo iudicio Ordinarii, nulla sit de ipsa persona vel re dubitatio. 

The validity of the dispensation is, we think, quite certain, notwithstand- 
ing the error, since there is no doubt that permission was sought for marriage 
between a Catholic and a non-Catholic, and the causes required for 
“difference of worship” are graver than those required for‘ ‘mixed religion’’. 
Current Roman documents frequently use the term “‘matrimonia mixta” 
to cover both impediments, since both belong to the same species and both 
ate an obstacle to marriage for the same reason. The same conclusion may 
be drawn from analogy with canon 1052, which declares a dispensation from 
telationship to be valid, notwithstanding an error about the degree, provided 
the degree actually existing is more remote than the one expressed in the 
petition. 

Obviously, the reply would be exactly the opposite if the petition was 
for ‘mixed religion’”’ in error for “‘difference of worship’’, and if the rescript 
did not contain ad cautelam a dispensation from the latter as well. Cf. THe 
CLerGy REVIEW, 1935, X, Pp. 147. 


MARRIAGE—PROPER ORDINARY 


(a) If a Catholic man in the forces wishes to contract a mixed marriage, 
should the application be addressed to the Army Ordinary or to the Ordinary 
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_of his civil domicile? (6) Is a foreign soldier, moving from place to place, 
considered to be “‘vagus”’ for the purpose of marriage? (¢) Must the parish 
priest refer the marriage of a foreign soldier to some military ecclesiastical 

authority? (J. A.) 





REPLY 





(i) In the common law, the Ordinary who is competent to grant dis. | CIRCA 








pensations is the Ordinary of the person’s domicile or quasi-domicile, and * 
in the case of “‘vagus” the Ordinary of his actual dwelling-place. If there 
is more than one competent Ordinary, the Ordinary of the actual dwelling Ut 
of the parties is to be preferred, and for parties in different dioceses the } facult 
Ordinary of the woman, except in mixed marriages. Cf. Cappello, De } mentz 
Matrimonio S271. These rules apply to marriages not contracted in danger ) catort 
of death or in the urgent circumstances of canon 1045, and no account is | tiaria 
taken of possible variations due to local law. I. 
(ii) Therefore, in the common law for the above cases: (a) has a choice of } hati r 
either Ordinary but should prefer that of his actual dwelling; (4) is not (a 
“‘vagus’’, since he has, at least, a personal military Ordinary; (¢) must be } const 
referred to his military Ordinary, on analogy with the rule for all foreigners, } angu: 
S.C. de Sacram., 4 July, 1921. Si 
(iii) It should also be observed that the Church desires marriages to be } vel a 
civilly as well as canonically valid and lawful, which entails, for all soldiers } proel 
and particularly in the case of foreigners, a reference to their own civil or (l 
military authorities. incu 
I 
REMUNERATION OF VISITING PRIEST ment 
confe 
What is deemed a suitable offering for a priest who, having already } Stat 
celebrated in his own church, says his second Mass at a neighbouring church? } (ft. 
accet 
(Q.Q) = 
REPLY null 
cogs 
Unlike the Mass ‘“‘offering”? which is fixed by diocesan law, there is I 
usually no local law regulating what is due to a priest on the “extrinsic | "°° 
title’’ mentioned at the end of canon 824, §2. fecu 
If there is no local law, it is a matter for arrangement between the rector absc 
of the church and the visiting priest or his superior. What is ‘‘suitable” 
will depend on the income both of the church in which the Mass is said and arbi 
of the priest who celebrates therein at the rector’s request. Probably the Orc 
best solution of this problem is to say that the remuneration must be hab 
“‘reasonable’’, a most useful estimate even though it is vague. In the event | 
of the rector and the visiting priest being unable to reach an amicable } 4% 
understanding of what is ‘‘reasonable’’, and if no other priest can be obtained | °" 
for the essential services of the Church, it is a matter which could properly i 


be referred to the Ordinary’s judgement. 
E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
(i) SACRA PAENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA 
INSTRUCTIO 


CIRCA SACRAMENTALEM ABSOLUTIONEM GENERALI MODO PLURIBUS IMPER- 
TIENDAM (A.A.S., XXXVI, 1944, p. 155.) 


Ut dubia et difficultates removeantur in interpretanda et exsequenda 
facultate impertiendi in quibusdam rerum adiunctis absolutionem sacra- 
mentalem generali formula seu communi absolutione, sine praevia pec- 
catorum confessione a singulis Christifidelibus peracta, Sacra Paeniten- 
tiaria opportunum ducit haec quae sequuntur declarare atque edicere: 

I. Sacerdotes, licet ad confessiones sacramentales excipiendas adpro- 
bati non sint, facultate fruuntur absolvendi generali modo atque una simul: 

(a2) Milites imminenti aut commisso proelio, prout in mortis periculo 
constitutos, quando, sive prae militum multitudine sive prae temporis 
angustia, singuli audiri nequeunt. 

Si tamen rerum adiuncta eiusmodi sint, ut vel moraliter impossibile, 
vel admodum difficile videatur milites absolvere imminenti aut commisso 
ptoelio, tunc licet eos absolvere statim ac necessarium iudicabitur.* 

(0) Cives et milites instante mortis periculo, durantibus hostilibus 
incursionibus. 

II. Praeter casus in quibus agitur de mortis periculo, non licet sacra- 
mentaliter absolvere plures una simul, aut singulos dimidiate tantum 
confessos, ratione tantum magni concursus paenitentium, qualis verbi 
gratia potest contingere in die magnae alicuius festivitatis aut indulgentiae 
(cfr. Prop. 59 ex damnatis ab Innocentio XI die 2 Martii 1679): licet vero si 
accedat alia gravis omnino et urgens necessitas, gravitati praecepti divini 
integritatis confessionis proportionata, verbi gratia si paenitentes—secus 
nulla sua culpa—diu gratia sacramentali et sacra Communione carere 
cogantur. 

Decernere autem si militum aut captivorum aut civium turma in tali 
necessitate inveniatur, locorum Ordinariis reservatur, ad quos praevie 
tecurrere tenentur Sacerdotes, quoties id possibile sit, ut licite eiusmodi 
absolutionem impertiant. 

III. Absolutiones sacramentales pluribus una simul a Sacerdotibus 
arbitrio suo impertitae, extra casus de quibus in n. I, vel non obtenta praevia 
Ordinarii licentia, licet hic adiri potuerit, iuxta dicta in n. II, utpote abusus 
habendae sunt. 

IV. Antequam Sacerdotes sacramentalem absolutionem impertiant, 
quantum rerum adiuncta permittant, de his quae sequuntur Christifideles 
commonere debent: 

(a) Necessarium scilicet esse ut se quisque paeniteat admissoruna 
suorum et a peccatis abstinere proponat.—Convenit etiam Sacerdotes op- 


1Cfr. Responsum huius S. Paen. Ap., 10 Dec., 1940; A. A.S., 1940, p. 571; THE 
Cirrcr Review, XXI, p. 54. 
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portune monere paenitentes, ut contritionis actum externo aliquo modo 
ostendant, si possibile sit, verbi gratia suum percutiendo pectus. 

(b) Atque omnino necesse esse ut, qui absolutionem turmatim a¢. 
ceperint, in primo deinceps suscipiendo Paenitentiae Sacramento, gravis 
singula peccata sua rite confiteantur, quae non antea confessi fuerint. 

V. Sacerdotes aperte fideles doceant eos graviter prohiberi, ne, quam. 
vis sibi conscii sint culpae mortalis, nondum in confessione recte accusatae 
et remissae, et obligatio integre lethalia peccata confitendi urgeat ex lege 
sive divina sive ecclesiastica, de industria declinent huic obligationi satis. 
facere, occasionem exspectantes, qua absolutio turmatim detur. 

VI. Meminerint vero locorum Ordinarii ut de hisce normis gravissi- 
moque officio tunc Sacerdotes commonefaciant cum iisdem facultatis usum 
permittant—in peculiaribus rerum adiunctis—sacramentalem absolutionem 
generali formula una simul impertiendi. 

VII. Si tempus suppetat, haec absolutio sueta atque integra formul 
in plurali numero impertienda est; secus vero haec brevior formula ad- 
hiberi potest: ““Ego vos absolvo ab omnibus censuris et peccatis in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.” 

Facta autem de praemissis relatione Sstho D. N. Pio div. Prov. Pp. XII 
ab infrascripto Cardinali Paenitentiario Maiore, in Audientia diei 18 mensis 
currentis, idem Ssmus Dominus Instructionem Sacrae Paenitentiariae 
benigne adprobavit, confirmavit et publici iuris fieri mandavit. 

Datum Romae, e Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica, die 25 Martii 1944. 

N. Carp. CANALI, Paenitentiarius Maior. 


The manualists mention the abuse noted in n. II of this document, and 
they usually restrict the lawfulness of a general absolution to danger of 
death. The Sacred Penitentiary concedes, however, another case of 
necessity, namely if the faithful would otherwise be deprived of the 
sacraments for a long time: the judgement that this need exists is reserved 
normally to the Ordinary. 

The obligation of oral confession of sins remitted in a general absolution 
arises on the first occasion of next going to confession (n. IV, (b)), but 
neither from this document nor from any other may we conclude that the 
obligation of confessing must be fulfilled as soon as possible after the 
general absolution. 


(ii) SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILIT (PROT. N. 4818/38) 


BEATISSIME PATER 


Cardinalis Archiepiscopus Westmonasteriensis, nomine quoque cetero- 
rum Archiepiscoporum et Episcoporum Angliae et Cambriae, humilitet 
petit a Sanctitate Vestra ut, quoad Societatem inter Sacerdotes pro 
suffragandis Defunctis, dioeceses Angliae et Cambriae in quatuor coetus 
dividantur ut sequitur: 


A. 
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B. 
burge 
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A. Brentwooden., Portus Magni, Southwarcen. et Westmonastien. cum 
sacerdotibus 897; 

B. Hagulstaden. et Novocastren., Lancastren., Loiden., et Medio- 
burgen. cum sacerdotibus 711; 

C. Liverpolitan. et Salforden. cum sacerdotibus 772; 

D. Birminghamien., Cardiffen., Cliftonien., Meneven., Northantonien., 
Nottinghamen., Plymuten., et Salopien cum sacerdotibus 783 ; 
proviso tamen ut sacerdotes, qui munus capellani sub iurisdictione Ordinarii 
Militaris ad tempus tenent, pertineant dioecesi ex qua ad servitium militare 
transierint. 

Petit etiam ut sacerdotes huiusmodi Societatis, qui legitime a Missa 
celebranda ultra tres menses impediti sint, obligationi Missae applicandae 
pro sociis durante illo tempore defunctis unica Missa satisfacere possint. 

Petit insuper ut istae dispositiones inter constitutiones Associationis 
inserantur. 

Denique implorat a Sanctitate Vestra ut ex thesauro Ecclesiae sup- 
pleantur suffragia, quae socii iam existentes, ex novis dispositionibus et 
ptaesertim ex nova divisione, fortasse amitterent. 

Rationes sunt: Ex rescripto S. Congregationis de Propaganda Fide diei 
15 aprilis 1860 sancitum est ut Anglia et Cambria in duas partes dividerentur, 
quarum septentrionalis 367 sacerdotibus tunc temporis constabat, meridion- 
alis vero 363. Tempore praesenti divisio septentrionalis 1709 sacerdotibus 
constat, meridionalis vero 1676; ita onus suffragiorum sociis satis onerosa 
evasit. Episcopi Angliae et Cambriae, consilio inito, schema supra exposi- 
tum proponunt, necnon alias regulas, ut meliori quo possit modo res 
componatur et difficultates et scrupuli tollantur. 

Sacra Congregatio Concilii, attentis expositis, benigne tribuit Emo 
Cardinali Archiepiscopo Westmonasteriensi facultates iuxta preces, per- 
durantibus expositis rerum adiunctis. 

Datum Romae, die 3 decembris 1938. 

Atoys. CARD. MAGLIONE, Praef. 


Concedimus et executioni mandamus ea lege ut vigorem habeat a die 
solemni Paschae Resurrectionis D.N.J.C. (9 Aprilis) 1939. Westmonasterii, 
die 14 Januarii 1939. 


A. CARDINALIS HINSLEY, 
Archiepiscopus Westmonasterien. 


At one time this Society, with which all secular priests are familiar, used 
to be one for the whole country. The rescript of 1860, dividing the society 
into two, may be seen in Decreta IV Conc. Prov. Westm. p. 181: at that 
date the North contained 367 priests and the South 363. It will be observed 
that the number in each group at the present time is, with one exception, 
greater than the number of priests in the whole country at the time of the 
1860 division. 

The rule regarding sickness is a welcome clarification. When discussing 
the subject in this REviEw, 1931, I, p. 331, we gave it as our opinion that 
the obligation assumed by priests is personal, and that a sick priest in his last 
illness was not, therefore, bound to get the Masses said by someone else. 
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There appears to be-nothing in the above rescript which requires this I 
opinion to be modified. non- 
The terms of the document were communicated to the clergy in 1939, } the : 
but this is the first opportunity we have had of publishing the original | seq. 
rescript. case: 
E. J. M. case: 
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Canonical Procedure in Matrimonial Cases. Vol. Il. By William J. Doheny, 
C.S.C., J.U.D. Pp. 737. (Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
U.S.A.) Har 
Tue first volume of Dr. Doheny’s work, published in 1937, covered the a 
ordinary course of a marriage trial before a diocesan collegiate tribunal, } ™Y 
and followed closely the Instruction, S.C. Sacram., 15 August, 1936. This } *“ 
second volume deals very fully with the informal procedure of canons - 
1990-1992, as outlined in the same Instruction, articles 226-231; also with M 
the procedure for seeking a papal dissolution in cases of ratified non- : 
consummated marriage, and in those cases of consummated marriage in dea 
which only one party is baptised; finally, we are given the procedure to be ¢ 
followed when the Pauline privilege is being used. a 
It will be seen, therefore, that the volume covers much ground, and that nef 
the various procedures explained come far more frequently before a diocesan G | 
curia than cases which require trial before the diocesan collegiate tribunal. * 
For all practical purposes, there can be no doubt that Dr. Doheny’s books be 
on. the canon law of marriage are the best obtainable in English. His . 
commentary is clear and accurate, abundant formulae are prov ided which } 
can easily be adapted to actual cases, and he is particularly well-informed we 
on the Roman practice, being himself an advocate both of the Rota and the of 
Signatura Apostolica. : 
The best method of testing a canonist’s competence is to compare his - 
solution of doubts with the official solution promulgated after the appear- 
ance of his commentary. Two examples may be examined. On page 31 4 
the author records his opinion that the impediments mentioned in canon }| * 
1990 are enumerated /axative, which is the decision of the Code Cormission, 
6 December, 1943; on page 123 he favours the opinion that the summary Fi 
process of canons 1990 seq. is judicial, which is also the decision of the | St 
Code Commission. Cf. THE CLerGy REviEw, 1944, XXIV, p- 567. In both | s¢ 
instances the official decision was not promulgated until after the appeat- tk 
ance of this volume. If it be thought that this only goes to show that tk 
Dr. Doheny has, perhaps, access to private sources of information, which | tt 
the rest of us have to wait for till it is published in the Acta . Apostolicae 
Sedis, the obvious comment is that his competence to write on these mattets g 


is thereby all the more evident. 
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It is the opinion of many that the rule of Article 35, §3, which forbids a 
non-Catholic to act as plaintiff in a marriage case without permission from 
the Holy Office, is not applicable to the informal procedure of canons 1990 
seq. Dr. Doheny, on the other hand, thinks that it is applicable to all 
cases, whether dealt with informally, as in these canons, or formally as in 
cases which have to proceed before a collegiate tribunal. Bearing in mind 
the correctness of his judgement in the matters mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, there is every likelihood that he is right also in this matter. 
But we may be forgiven if we express the hope that he is, for once, incorrect, 
though the recent decision that the informal process is judicial, not adminis- 
trative, seems to favour Dr. Doheny’s view. 

This is an excellent book, well printed and produced, and compares 
most favourably with anything of the kind printed and published in 
languages other than English. 


E. J. M. 


Harbour Head. By Peter F. Anson. Pp. 225. (John Gifford. 75. 6d.) 


Mr. ANSON’s admirable activities on behalf of the seafaring community 
have long been known to us all. In this interesting book he gives us an 
account of his experiences in many parts of the world, and thirteen illus- 
trations by the author accompany the text. 

Amongst many other items of information contained in these memoirs, 
Mr. Anson’s reference to the canonical status of Apostolatus Maris is of 
special value. The work is clearly an ecclesiastical association, and it is 
difficult to see how it could be anything else, having in mind its purpose 
of bringing spiritual assistance to seamen. The process, always fairly slow, 
of securing recognition of the association by ecclesiastical authority, is 
referred to in these pages, and we are given, for example, the text of Cardinal 
Gasparri’s commendation, 17 April, 1922. It would be useful to have also 
the statutes of Apostolatus Maris in future editions, since everything is to 
be gained by presenting the work on a sure and established basis. 

In the later years of his life Mr. Anson appears to have lost interest 
in the international Congresses and suchlike activities connected with the 
sea apostolate. But what he has never lost for a moment is that deep love 
of the sea and sailing men which began at Caldey, if not earlier, and has 
continued throughout an inspiring and laborious life. ; 

E. J. M 


All Ye That Pass By. By W. Bernard Dyer, O.S.C. Pp. 64. (Burns Oates 
& Washbourne Ltd. 2s. 6d.) 


Fr. DyeEr’s friends, and all those who are acquainted with the Oblates of 
St. Charles and the fine work accomplished by them, will welcome this 
series of conferences on the Sorrows of Our Lady, given by the author to 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart, Levens Hall, during Lent, 1942. From 
the Constitutions of the Institute, founded by Cardinal Wiseman in 1856, 
it is evident that devotion to Our Lady is an integral part of its spirit. 
But the book will appeal to a much wider circle. Written with a sure 
grasp of the dogmatic principles involved, and with the principles skilfully 
translated into the language of prayer and devotion, these conferences 
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cannot fail to have a deep effect on all who-read them, and we are indebtéd 
to the nuns, or to others, who persuaded Fr. Dyer to publish them. 

The meditation on each Sorrow is connected with one of the seven 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost, and concludes with an appropriate prayer to the 
Holy Spirit. The prayers are the composition of Fr. Rawes, O.S.C., and 
Fr. Dyer modestly disclaims even the idea of associating them in this way 
with Our Lady’s Sorrows. But the development of the idea is certainly 
his own, and gives to the conferences their individual charm and character, 

E. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
NOCTURN LESSONS ON OUR LADY 
(THe CLERGY REviEw, 1944, XXIV, p. 544) 


“Studiosus” writes: 

While greatly appreciating the article of Dom Ambrose Agius and 
prepared to admit the truth of his conclusions, I should like to make an 
observation which Dom Romanus Rios, perhaps, would be loth to make, 
It is simply that, in articles designed to help priests in their use of the text 


of the Breviary, it is not reasonable to expect the writer to embark upona 
critical examination of the authenticity of each passage. It is useful to have 
such information, and I have no doubt that Dom Romanus is quite well 
equipped to provide it; but I at least should find it a matter of regret if he 
allowed such considerations to change the character of his extremely help 
contributions. 
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